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Week Ending Friday, March 2, 1990 


Joint News Conference Following 
Discussions With Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of the Federal Republic of 
Germany 


February 25, 1990 


German Reunification and Developments 
in Europe 


The President. Barbara and I met on Feb- 
ruary 24th and 25th here at Camp David 
with Helmut Kohl, the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and his wife, 
Hannelore. And we were just delighted to 
have them here. 

The Chancellor and I had an opportunity 
to talk at length about recent political de- 
velopments in Europe and about East-West 
relations, and I am pleased to say that we 
share similar views on the most fundamen- 
tal issues. We both welcome the prospect of 
further movement toward German unifica- 
tion, beginning with the steps toward eco- 
nomic and monetary union that are pro- 
posed for the period immediately following 
the elections in the GDR [German Demo- 
cratic Republic] on March 18th. If events 
are moving faster than we expected, it just 
means that our common goal, for all these 
years, of German unity will be realized 
even sooner than had been hoped. 

We share a common belief that a unified 
Germany should remain a full member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, in- 
cluding participation in its military struc- 
ture. We agreed that U.S. military forces 
should remain stationed in the united Ger- 
many and elsewhere in Europe as a con- 
tinuing guarantor of stability. 

The Chancellor and I are also in agree- 
ment that in a unified state, the former 
territory of the GDR should have a special 
military status, that it would take into ac- 
count the legitimate security interests of all 
interested countries, including those of the 
Soviet Union. At the same time, the Chan- 
cellor and I agreed that we must continue 
to press hard for arms control efforts which 


would sharply reduce military forces in 
Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals. 

We want to work together to have a CFE 
[conventional force reductions in Europe] 
agreement ready for signature this year at a 
summit meeting of all 35 CSCE [Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe] member states. The summit could 
also endorse our proposal for CSCE guide- 
lines on free elections to help show the way 
and protect the emerging democratic insti- 
tutions of Eastern Europe. 

Chancellor Kohl and I had a good discus- 
sion on East-West relations. We both sup- 
port Chairman Gorbachev’s program of per- 
estroika, his efforts to reform his country’s 
political and economic system. Chairman 
Gorbachev has shown true statesmanship in 
respecting the will of the people in Eastern 
Europe, in trying to build new relationships 
based on cooperation instead of coercion. 

Since those difficult days following World 
War II, when America joined hands with 
the German people in their effort to build a 
new state and a new society, the United 
States has been their partner in a common 
dream; and that dream was to build a free, 
democratic, and prosperous German repub- 
lic committed to peace and working in 
close harmony with its closest neighbors. 
That enduring German-American partner- 
ship has never been stronger as Chancellor 
Kohl, the leader of one of the world’s great- 
est democracies, steps toward a golden 
moment in the history of his nation. 

Mr. Chancellor, it was a pleasure to have 
you with us. And now for your statement, 
sir. 

The Chancellor. Mr. President, ladies and 
gentlemen, my first word is thank you. I 
wish to thank you, Mr. President, and your 
wife, Barbara, in my own name as well as 
on behalf of my wife, for the very cordial 
and friendly reception here in Camp David. 

The atmosphere, the climate of our meet- 
ing, is symbolic of the excellent German- 
American relations. In particular, now, 
when the day of unity is drawing near for 
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us Germans, we are conscious with pro- 
found gratitude of the fact that all of this 
would not have been possible without the 
close friendship and the confident partner- 
ship with the United States of America. 

In the spirit of this friendship, the two of 
us, Mr. President, in the course of these 
hours in Camp David—we have discussed a 
vast list of political issues; and the center of 
our conversations was the future of the 
transatlantic relations and, embedded 
therein, the hope of the Germans towards 
national unity. 

Against the background of historic 
changes on the European continent, we 
have reconfirmed our common belief. First, 
the alliance of a free democracies in Europe 
and North America, and included therein 
the German-American partnership, are of 
fundamental importance for peace and se- 
curity. This is true now. This will be true in 
the future. 

Second, the security link between North 
America and Europe is and continues to be 
today and in the future for us Germans— 
that is to say also for a united Germany—of 
vital importance. That is why we need the 
presence of our American friends in 
Europe, in Germany, and that includes the 
presence of American forces. 

Also for a united Germany and future, 
maintaining the friendship with the United 
States of America and the expansion of rela- 
tions with them will be an important task. 
We are happy about the ever-closer eco- 
nomic cooperation and economic exchange, 
exchange in the fields of science and cul- 
ture, and about the ever more meaningful 
meetings between people, in particular, of 
the young generation. 

We are convinced that transatlantic rela- 
tions must systematically be expanded in all 
fields. It is common security in the alliance 
which is part of this: the ever closer contact 
between the European Community, includ- 
ing political cooperation, and the United 
States. And this includes, also, our joint ef- 
forts to make our way towards a European 
peace order within the framework of the 
CSCE. 

Seeing the major changes in central 
Europe, east Europe, southeast Europe, the 
European Community continues to be an 
indispensable anchor of European stability. 
That is why we, the Federal Republic of 
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Germany and, in particular, myself, do not 
only want to expand European integration 
but we want to accelerate this process 
wherever possible. 

Beyond the big internal market, which is 
to be achieved after the 3lst of December, 
1992, beyond an economic and monetary 
union, primordial, the aim continues to be 
political union in Europe. That was the ob- 
jective of the treaties of Rome, and nothing 
has changed in that area. 

It is our joint interest that the reform 
policy in central, east, and southeast Europe 
and, in particular, the policy led by Secre- 
tary General Gorbachev in the Soviet Union 
will be successful. Europe and North Amer- 
ica are and continue to be open for coop- 
eration as partners, in particular with the 
reform states, and I welcome, particularly, 
what you have just said about the subject, 
Mr. President. 

In the course of our conversations, we 
were also agreed that disarmament negotia- 
tions must energetically be pursued and be 
led to a success. 

On the path towards German unity, 
ladies and gentlemen, what we need, in 
particular, now is reason and a good judg- 
ment. We Germans walk along this path 
with a particular responsibility in the center 
of Europe, and we’re doing so, if you like, 
along two tracks which are of equal impor- 
tance. On the one hand, we are leading 
intensive talks with the GDR, and at 
present we will, in particular, have to con- 
centrate on the customs union and the eco- 
nomic community. On the other hand, we 
do have to consider that the link with our 
transatlantic partners, that European unity 
and comprehensive cooperation between 
East and West are being linked up with the 
development. 

We do respect the legitimate security in- 
terests of all states, and we respect people’s 
feelings, especially the feelings of our 
neighbors. And I am saying this, particularly 
addressing our Polish neighbors. The border 
question will be settled definitely by a 
freely elected all-German Government and 
a freely elected all-German Parliament. But 
let me repeat here what I have recently 
said in Paris already—it was in January of 
this year: Nobody has any intention of link- 
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ing the question of national unity with 
changes of existing borders. 

In the course of our talks, I have in- 
formed President Bush about the situation 
in the GDR and the talks I have had a 
couple of days only with Secretary General 
Gorbachev. And I wish to seize this oppor- 
tunity, Mr. President, to thank you publicly 
today and here before the press—that on 
the eve of my trip to Moscow you sent me a 
letter which did not only speak about sup- 
porting our policy and was not only marked 
by the habitual friendship but which will be 
going down in history as an important docu- 
ment of German-American friendship. 

Let me conclude by thanking you very 
much again for your friendship and for the 
lovely hours we have been able to spend 
with you here. I think this will mark our 
future cooperation as well. 

The President. Helmut, if agreeable to 
you, might I suggest to the press that we 
alternate the questions between us? Is that 
agreeable with you, sir? 

Q. You have declared, Chancellor, that 
you do not want a change of borders. Does 
this mean that you consider the Polish 
border as final? 

The Chancellor. My answer is very clear. 
It is contained in the text, and I am sure it 
has been translated correctly. According to 
the legal situation in our country, it is a 
freely elected Parliament—thus sovereign— 
of the people, which has to decide this 
question. And this is laid down also in the 
treaties of 1970 and has been mentioned in 
the conversations which took place in those 
years again and again. 

Beyond this point, I have again and again 
declared during the past month that—and I 
do want to repeat—nobody wants to link 
the question of national unity with changes 
in existing borders. And nobody is permit- 
ted to doubt my attitude there. 

Q. Then do you consider to exclude that 
before German unity a treaty be concluded 
with the Poles about the Polish border—do 
you consider this excluded? 

The Chancellor. If 1 interpret the wish of 
the Polish Government correctly, and I 
think I do, then the Polish Government has 
a very national wish that the legally compe- 
tent sovereign take that decision. In Poland, 
there are certain circles who wish that 
before such a decision be adopted by an all- 


German Parliament, decisions be taken in 
the two German States. In the West 
German Parliament, we have already pro- 
nounced ourselves and confirmed our line 
about the nonchanging of borders. 

The President. Might I just add the US. 
position, with your permission, Mr. Chan- 
cellor? The U.S. respects the provisions of 
the Helsinki Final Act regarding the invio- 
lability of current borders in Europe. And 
the U.S. formally recognizes the current 
German-Polish border. I just wanted to get 
that in. 

Q. Do you think there is some difference 
between what you have just said and what 
the Chancellor said? There seems to be 
some bit of equivocation on his part. Do 
you think there is any difference in the U.S. 
view and what the Chancellor is saying 
today? 

The President. | think we’re in alignment. 
I would not interpret what he said as 
equivocating at all, and I have just given 
you the USS. position. 

Q. Can you explain for us at this stage 
precisely how the two-plus-four works and 
what the sequencing is? Whether they’re 
consecutive, consultative? There has been 
so much confusion about that. Who has got 
what rights? 

The President. No, those details have not 
been fully worked out in terms of timing of 
meetings and things of this nature; they 
have not been worked out. This formula 
was approved by the Foreign Ministers in 
Ottawa, and we simply have not tried to sit 
here in Camp David and fine-tune the pro- 
cedures for the two-plus-four. Have you got 
a follow? I’m not sure I was responsive, 
Charles [Charles Bierbauer, CNN]. 

Q. Well, I’m not sure that I know any 
more than when you started. And that may 
be part of the problem here: that it is not 
clear whether the Germans hold their 
meetings simultaneous with you, whether 
you're in adjacent rooms, whether you run 
back and forth. 

The President. No, those details have not 
been worked out. And it would be wrong 
for the United States to try to sit on its own 
and work out with the German Chancellor 
all these technical matters that involve 
others. So, we did not get into those details 
here today. 
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Q. Can I get the Chancellor to comment 
on how it should proceed? 

The Chancellor. 1 would like to make a 
brief remark about the subject, all the more 
so since I don’t believe that there is any 
reason for considering the situation with 
mistrust. 

I’m very happy with the decision adopted 
in Ottawa: two-plus-four. It is only natural 
that the two states in Germany, in particu- 
lar after the 18th of March elections in the 
GDR, will be discussing the subject in a 
particular way. This is a subject which con- 
cerns the Germans in particular. But I 
spoke about the two tracks a moment ago, 
along which things have to proceed. We 
will then, at the level of two-plus-four, have 
to discuss things very frankly. And we’re 
not trying to exclude anybody—that was 
sort of the background of what you were 
saying—but we will have to discuss things 
in every necessary detail. And I think that 
is possible within a reasonable timeframe. If 
we talk to one another, we have a good 
chance of understanding one another. 

Q. Mr. President, how do the Poles come 
into this process? Are they just one of the 
35 at the end of it? 

The President. Well, I know of Poland’s 
feeling to want to make two-plus-four into 
two-plus-five. Is that what you’re asking 
about? The two-plus-four has been agreed 
upon clearly. No agreement would ever be 
reached that affects the Polish borders with- 
out Polish involvement. But there is no 
change. We don’t sit up here and try to 
change an agreement that was taken by 
several countries at Ottawa. 

But I should add there will be a lot of 
consultative mechanisms to deal with the 
interests not just of Poland but of our allies 
and everyone else. And the Chancellor is 
very good about that, and I hope we’ve 
been good about it. And it is essential that 
we stay on the same wavelength with our 
allies and friends. 

Excuse me, Helmut. I interrupted you, 
Sir. 

The Chancellor. Let me underpin what 
the President just said. I do realize that 
there is a particular interest on the part of 
the Poles. And I’m certain that in the 
course of this process we will find ways and 
means of adopting a solution satisfactory to 
everybody. I think every one of us has a 
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feeling that there is a particular situation 
there, but I don’t consider it useful that the 
two of us, when nobody else from amongst 
our party is here, try and decide on things 
and make a declaration today. 

Q. —seems to be growing across 
Europe, from Poland to Britain, and our 
own former Director of Intelligence, Mr. 
Helms, has called the German unification 
march a runaway freight train. Given the 
history, the role that Germany played in 
two wars in this century, shouldn’t there be 
some assurances before this marriage takes 
place on borders and security? 

The President. 1 think all those matters 
will be discussed in the various consultative 
mechanisms that we’ve brought up. But I 
prefer to look at Germany’s 45 years of con- 
tribution to democracy and to the security 
of the West, and that’s what we are focus- 
ing on. I’ve stated the U.S. position, which 
is not to be afraid of German reunification 
but to understand when peoples, brother on 
one side, brother on another, want to get 
together as one country, as they were 
before this artificial division that resulted 
out of World War II. So, we’ve already 
crossed that bridge. We welcome reunifica- 
tion. But it’s not for the United States to set 
a timetable. It’s not for us to say how fast. It 
is for us to guarantee as best we can, in 
consultation with our allies, that whatever 
evolves will be stable and that peace will be 
the result. 

So, I’ve already given you the view in my 
statement about the U.S. toward unification, 
and we are not in a process of trying to 
speed it up or slow it down. It’s a matter for 
the German people; it’s a matter for the 
discussions that will be taking place in mul- 
tilateral fora. 

The Chancellor. Just a second. Let me 
say something about this, because this is a 
very central question. The question of 
German unity is a question of the right of 
self-determination. And all peoples of this 
Earth have the right of self-determination. 
It’s a part of the Charter of the United 
Nations. It corresponds to the principles of 
CSCE. It corresponds to the major demo- 
cratic traditions of our world. In all docu- 
ments, all treaties which have been con- 
cluded with the Federal Republic, the will 
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to reform the unity of the German nations 
have always been confirmed. 

The second point is that the people in the 
two parts of Germany do want to unify, 
want to overcome the artificial division. 
The people in the GDR, in a peaceful revo- 
lution, I think the most peaceful revolution 
of history, have made it clear that they 
want it by shouting, “We are the people. 
We are one people.” Now, if I have a par- 
ticular feeling seeing and hearing this, I be- 
lieve that we do have a responsibility to be 
conscious of the fact that we are situated, 
geographically speaking, in the center of 
Europe. We have a certain history. We 
must understand that there are certain 
fears on the part of our neighbors; and I’m 
talking about serious fears, and not only the 
pretended fears, because there are people 
who pretend they have fears, but what they 
mean is that they fear the economic power 
of the Federal Republic plus GDR. 

The President very rightly said last year 
the Federal Republic was 40 years of age. 
In the course of 40 years, it was a loyal and 
reliable partner in human rights and the 
defense of freedom. In 1983, I put my polit- 
ical existence at stake by agreeing that arms 
be deployed—NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization] arms, American arms, and 
missiles be deployed on German soil. So, 
nobody has to tell me what a reliable part- 
ner is. 

But I do take all the other data into con- 
sideration, and I’ve also made it clear— 
that’s part of my answer to you—that I am 
amongst those who want to pursue the po- 
litical union of Europe. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is a government which is ready to 
delegate further competencies to the Euro- 
pean Parliament. In other words, we want 
this united Germany to be ever more em- 
bedded in an integration process with its 
neighbors. So, nobody needs to be afraid. 

And as regards to economic strength, I 
can only say that the European Community 
has been able to draw great advantage of 
the economic strength of the Federal Re- 
public and will be able to enjoy more ad- 
vantage from the economic strength of a 
united Germany. 

Q. Mr. President, I’d like to know per- 
haps the core question: Do you trust that 
Germany will never become an aggressive, 
resurgent, military power? And if I might 


ask Mr. Kohl: Mr. Kohl, do you forsake such 
a power? 

The President. 1 have stated that the US. 
position is that we welcome unification. 
And clearly, that would not be the position 
if we held the fears that your question al- 
luded to. I do think that one way to help 
with stability, not in relation to this ques- 
tion but European peace and stability, is to 
have a strong NATO and to have US. 
troops, if wanted, stationed in Europe. But 
if I shared the fears that you’re talking 
about, clearly, we might well have a differ- 
ent policy. 

Let me take this one, Chancellor, because 
I recognized two at once. 

Q. I would like to ask Chancellor Kohl 
how durable we can see the commitments 
to NATO and the continued presence of 
U.S. troops on German soil, given the broad 
support in the Federal Republic right now 
for a neutral, unified Germany, given the 
probable outcome of the East German elec- 
tions, and given some of the political pres- 
sures that you may come under later this 
year with elections in December? 

The Chancellor. First of all, it’s my affair, 
these elections in the Federal Republic of 
Germany in December, and I’m looking 
forward to them very calmly. A moment 
ago, I gave you the example. Had I been 
standing here in the fall of 1982 or in Janu- 
ary ’82, most of your colleagues would have 
doubted that the Germans would deploy. 
We did deploy American missiles, and that 
is why I really don’t think we need to be 
told what reliability means. Neutralism 
would be a very false solution for us. I can’t 
see that there would ever be any majority 
in the Federal Republic nor in the united 
Germany for a neutralized Germany. I 
think we have learned lessons, and we do 
not want to repeat the errors of history. But 
one mistake in the times of the Weimar 
Republic, of course, was that Germany was 
isolated in Europe. One must make Germa- 
ny a part of the whole. 

Q. How would you assess the results of 
your Camp David meeting? Has this accel- 
erated the way towards German—— 

The Chancellor. 1 don’t think that this 
was our subject, really. Actually, I must say, 
I don’t quite understand this discussion on 
who accelerates and who does the country. 
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At one point in time, I proposed these 10 
points. At that time, the situation was quite 
different in November, and that is only a 
couple of weeks back. We had thought that 
on the path towards German unity we 
would be able to take certain steps, that we 
would have an opportunity of concluding 
this contractual community first and then 
have further joint structures and then have 
a confederation. 

It is the attitude of the people in the 
GDR and their exodus which has acceler- 
ated things. You must consider the fact that 
between the Ist of January and today some 
110,000 people have left the GDR to come 
over to the Federal Republic—I think that 
equals the figure of inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia—in the matter of 8 weeks. So, this 
movement must be stopped. That is why I 
made this offer of concluding a monetary 
union: in order to stop this movement, in 
order to hold people back, in order to make 
them stay at home. 

If you ask me, we now need a possibility 
of proceeding along this path towards unity 
step by step with good judgment. We need 
this for ourselves. We also need this because 
of our neighbors. Because the dynamism 
which has been caused now has been 
caused by the people in the GDR, but not 
because anybody wanted to accelerate that 
movement. I do hope that in a few days, 
that is to say shortly after the 18th of 
March, the newly elected Parliament will 
soon form a government with whom we 
can agree on how we want to proceed. But 
I’m not interested in this being so very fast. 

The President. The gentleman in the 
German press asked—I thought he said for 
both of us to comment on the nature of the 
talks. In diplomacy, they always say full and 
frank, and you can interpret that any way 
you want. But the benefit of this kind of 
meeting for me is you can talk in a very 
informal setting about any subject at all. 
And the relationship that I have personally 
with Chancellor Kohl and that the Federal 
Republic has with the United States enables 
us to talk very frankly. 

But what I come out with in addition to 
this statement that I made is the impor- 
tance to keep our allies involved. I believe 
the Chancellor shares with me the impor- 
tance of the United States and the Soviet 


Union staying in very close touch. I know > 
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he shares with me the importance of our 
making progress with the Soviets on arms 
control and on other areas. So, as this meet- 
ing winds down, it was extraordinarily 
frank. We can talk as one does with friends. 
But we have so much common ground 
here, including how we’re looking at unifi- 
cation and including the need to be sure 
that it doesn’t look like either one of us is 
dictating to allies security arrangements or 
anything else for the future. So, it was a 
very good meeting. 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder if each of you 
gentlemen could comment on whether you 
would anticipate that a reunited Germany 
will see fit to develop an independent nu- 
clear weapons capability? 

The Chancellor. No. This discussion is 
over in Germany. We are not at all longing 
to be an atomic power. 

Q. Mr. President, if I could follow up on 
the question you were actually asked a 
week or two ago about who the enemy is 
these days. It seems that less and less it is 
the Soviets. So, would one purpose of keep- 
ing NATO intact and keeping U.S. troops 
within NATO in Germany be, as some ana- 
lysts have said, to keep the Germans down? 

The President. No. The enemy is unpre- 
dictability. The enemy is instability. And it 
is for that reason that there are agreed se- 
curity provisions. And that’s the answer to 
it. 

Who out here was smart enough to pre- 
dict for fact-certain the changes that have 
taken place any time in the last year? Cer- 
tainly no one up here. Maybe Chancellor 
Kohl, but not the President of the United 
States. And so, what I think we want to do 
in a period of exciting change is to have a 
stable Western Europe. 

The Eastern European countries are 
throwing off the yoke of communism. The 
policy of NATO has prevailed. The Soviet 
Union is engaged in dramatic change, but 
nobody can predict for fact-certain what 
will come. And so, what we want to do is 
use our good offices and our alignment with 
NATO to help with stability. And that is in 
the interest of the United States of America. 

Some are saying in our country—and the 
Chancellor and I talked about this—Well, 
we ought to take all the troops out. Or 
some are saying, Take all Soviet troops out 
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and all the U.S. forces out of Europe. In my 
judgment, that would not provide for a 
stable Europe. And so—back to your ques- 
tion—the enemy is instability and unpre- 
dictability as this rapid change continues to 
unfold inside the Soviet Union and inside 
Eastern Europe. 

The Chancellor. 1 would like to join up 
with this term “instability.” I think this is 
one of the major talks of all those responsi- 
ble in East and West, and it’s particular, 
too, for us in Germany. We must do every- 
thing possible in order to avoid destabiliza- 
tion in Europe, in particular in Eastern 
Europe. I will do whatever I can to respond 
to that aim. As a matter of fact, I do not 
only agree with the President on this but 
also with Secretary General Gorbachev. 

Regarding the relationship between 
NATO and the Federal Republic, you seem 
to have made a mistake in your calendar: 
This is not 1945; this is 1990. 

Q. Mr. President, going back to what you 
were saying before about keeping allies in- 
formed, would you like to see a NATO 
summit called together to discuss the unifi- 
cation? 

The President. Well, I will let Chancellor 
Kohl also respond to that. 

I don’t think at this juncture we need a 
NATO summit. [Secretary of State] Jim 
Baker just had a very successful and for- 
ward-looking meeting up in Ottawa. And I 
wouldn’t say that what’s called for now is a 
NATO summit. We’re talking about a CSCE 
summit, provided there’s a CFE agreement. 

I have—as the Chancellor knows, and we 
discussed this—a one-on-one meeting with 
Mr. Gorbachev in the late spring. We have 
a G-7 meeting [economic summit]. So, 
we've got all kinds of consultative mecha- 
nisms set up in addition to the two-plus- 
four, and there’ll be a lot of bilateral talks. 
And maybe the Chancellor would like to 
respond about the need for NATO, in con- 
cert, to do more. But the big point is: Keep 
each other informed. And I don’t think it 
has to be done at a NATO summit because 
I think most NATO allies share common 
ground. There’s a concern here or a differ- 
ent suggestion there, but generally speak- 
ing, I think we’re pretty much on the same 
wavelength with our allies. 

Did you want to add to that here, Herr 
Chancellor? 


The Chancellor. 1 fully agree with what 
the President has just said, but let me 
elaborate on that. What is happening now 
to many is a surprisingly new situation, in- 
cluding for those who have always talked 
about it, but never thought the day would 
really come. Now the day is coming. That is 
why it is so important that we talk to one 
another as much as possible: so that there 
be no mistrust. And that is particularly im- 
portant for us Germans. I agree that this is 
not the time to convene a NATO summit, 
but I do agree that we need many detailed 
conversations within the European Commu- 
nity. 

On the 28th of April, we will have an 
informal summit, an extra summit, just as 
we have had it in Paris in the beginning of 
December. The forthcoming one is going to 
take place in Dublin, Ireland. Now, having 
the Presidency, I will inform people there. I 
will also be at the disposal of the represent- 
atives of the NATO member states. I have 
had, and I will be having, a number of con- 
tacts. Not long ago, I met with my Italian, 
Luxembourg, and Dutch colleagues in Italy. 
Before I came here, I called my friend [Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister] Mulroney. I had a 
long telephone conservation with him. 

What matters to me is that we make it 
clear that we play very frankly and fairly 
and want to cooperate with all our friends 
and partners, and the result will be good. 

Q. For you and for me Germany must be 
a full member of NATO. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you think that at the end of the 
two-plus-four process there will be a peace 
treaty—that a peace treaty will then no 
longer be necessary? 

The Chancellor. I can give a very simple 
answer to the first part of your question: 
Yes. 

The President. And we agree with that. 
And eventually, the Four Powers that were 
set up right at the end of the war—that’ll 
have to be resolved. But whether it re- 
quires a formal treaty or something of that 
nature, I’m not sure. But there will be a 


‘resolution, so there will not be a continued 


need for this Four Power arrangement, 
looking over the shoulders of a democratic, 
unified Germany. 

Q. One question. In these conversations 
which were so frank and free, did you also 
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discuss what needs to be done in the event 
that the Soviet Union would not agree to 
Germany being a member of NATO? 

The Chancellor. We talked about many 
things and also about what we need to dis- 
cuss with the Soviet Union. 

The President. We will do what Lyndon 
Johnson did: We will reason together. And 
it'll all work out. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, with apologies to your 
guest, a question on another subject. If 
Daniel Ortega is elected in Nicaragua 
today, will the United States deal with him 
as the legitimate leader of Nicaragua? What 
will your policy be, sir? 

The President. Policy will be, short range, 
to wait and see how free, how fair the elec- 
tion is. I don’t know whether this is going 
live into Managua, but the last thing I want 
to do is make any hypothesis about a victo- 
ry of that sort because our view is we’d be 
better off with those who have professed 
democracy as the route to go. And so, I will 
cross that bridge when we get there. 

However, let me say this: If these elec- 
tions are certifiably free and fair, whoever 
wins the election will find a better climate 
in which to improve relations with Nicara- 
gua. We’ve had difficulty because Nicaragua 
has said that they’re not giving arms to the 
FMLN [Farabundo Marti Liberation Front]. 
Now they say, Well, if we’re elected we 
won't give arms to the FMLN. There are 
certain things that are unacceptable not just 
to the United States but to other countries 
in this hemisphere. So, we’ve got to see 
where we go. But clearly, a free and fair 
election that is certified as such in spite of 
the shortcomings that have been reported 
to me by observers would be very, very 
helpful in this relationship. 

Q. If I may follow: Would such an elec- 
tion call for a U.S. response, an American 
initiative? 

The President. Well, again, it’s too hypo- 
thetical because we’ve got to know not only 
how an election works out but we also need 
to know what follows on. I thought the Sec- 
retary of State put it very well in testimony 
before Congress the other day when he 
said, look, there’s got to be a period of es- 
tablishing—he didn’t put it this way, but I 
will—a bona fides. And I would cite the 
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FMLN as one clear area where there should 
be change. 

A democratic process is important; but 
what follows on in terms of freedom of the 
press, freedom of institutions there, free- 
dom to protest, freedom to speak your 
mind, is also important. And so, all I'll say is 
that whoever wins that election, if it is cer- 
tifiably free and fair, that’s good. That’s a 
positive thing, and we would certainly take 
that into strong consideration, the will of 
the people having been expressed, as we 
determine what steps next to take. But I 
would love to see Nicaragua living peaceful- 
ly within its own borders, not trying to sub- 
vert its neighbors, and giving its people a 
shot at democracy. Once all that was sorted 
out, why, I can guarantee you there will be 
better relations with Nicaragua. 


Reunification of Germany and 
Developments in Europe 


Q. Chancellor, you talked about elections 
in December. Seeing the developments in 
Europe, in Germany, can you foretell that 
there will be a federal election or whether 
it’s an all-German election? 

The Chancellor. 1 do assume that we will 
have a federal election as it corresponds to 
a constitution. 

Q. Have you talked about nuclear short- 
range missiles over the weekend? 

The Chancellor. We have talked about 
how the process should be developed in the 
near future and what decisions we'll take 
with regard to the decisions taken in Brus- 
sels in spring, last year. 

Q. Mr. President, you said you were sur- 
prised that perhaps unity was coming 
sooner than you yourself had expected. Do 
you believe that those of your other allies 
within Europe who are cautious about the 
pace of that unity are wrong, ill-informed, 
or do they not understand what you have 
been talking about? 

The President. 1 think they will rejoice in 
the agreements in what we’ve said here 
today. I can understand individuals looking 
at a problem in a different way. But I can 
tell you that the alliance is pretty firmly 
together on the security matters. I think 
they’re going to be very firmly together on 
what the Chancellor said here today about 
NATO membership. And so, I can under- 
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stand individual countries wanting clarifica-_ 


tion or raising questions; this doesn’t trouble 
us at all. I have stated the United States 
position, and I will keep restating it, and I 
will be discussing this with our allies. 

But look, none of our allied leaders have 
predicted the rapidity of this change or the 
dynamics of the change in Eastern Europe. 
And so, we’re all trying to sort it out. But 
the main point is, not that there’s not nu- 
ances of difference, but that there is so 
much common ground as to the way we 
look at the problems and as to the way we 
look at it with the Federal Chancellor. 

Q. The question is for both leaders. I no- 
ticed in your opening remarks you were 
more specific than the Chancellor in refer- 
ring to NATO. I wondered if that’s an indi- 
cation that there is some discussion or per- 
haps some sentiment among the Germans 
that NATO may somehow fade away or be 
transformed into a different kind of Euro- 
pean security arrangement and whether 
that was discussed this weekend? 

The President. Well, we ourselves, Jerry 
[Gerald Seib, Wall Street Journal], have 
talked about a broader or slightly different 
roles. Clearly, the stability through the mili- 
tary aspects is part of it. But we’ve talked, 
and we’ve talked up here with Manfred 
Woerner [Secretary General of NATO], the 
other day, about a broader role for NATO. 
But I don’t feel at the end of these talks 
that the Chancellor and I are looking at this 
differently. If there’s some nuances there, 
I'll let him say so, but I don’t think so. 

The Chancellor. 1 can only say this is a 
very natural thing—that seeing the dramat- 
ic changes in the world with which we’re 
confronted. Think only of the Warsaw Pact 
and its present situation—we are talking 
with the Warsaw Pact, NATO versus 
Warsaw Pact, United States versus Soviet 
Union—we are talking about our future. 
Manfred Woerner, when he was here, indi- 
cated, quite rightly so, that the political im- 
portance of the NATO alliance will in- 
crease. I think this is important. 

And there are quite a few people, includ- 
ing in the reformed states of central and 
east Europe, who do not feel threatened by 
NATO at all, but do consider NATO as a 
fortress of stability and security. And one 
has to take that into consideration when 


one talks about future development. I’m 
quite optimistic there. 

Without developing these ideas further, 
we will not make any headway in disarma- 
ment. And this year we do have the good 
chance of being able to make headway in 
disarmament. I do not think that this is the 
time for pessimism. 

Q. Chancellor, of the desire on both of 
your parts to have a unified Germany 
remain in NATO, you also said that there 
should be some kind of special arrangement 
to provide certain security guarantees for 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Does 
that preclude any participation at all with a 
unified Germany vis-a-vis the Warsaw Pact? 
And would it be conceivable that there 
could actually be Soviet troops in a unified 
Germany? 

The Chancellor. One thing is clear: A 
united Germany cannot belong to two dif- 
ferent pact systems. The other point is a 
question of sovereignty. We will have tran- 
sition situations, and that is the subject 
about which one has to negotiate it. At 
present, there are 380,000 soldiers of the 
Soviet Army. Seeing the reductions, one has 
agreed upon half of that number will be 
remaining there for the time being. Many 
things will have to be looked into, and I 
cannot and will not give any final position 
here. A united Germany has its own sover- 
eignty; that is quite clear. But then, in the 
transition period, one can still think about 
things which will be helpful. 

Q. Can you give any more details of what 
you discussed in terms of providing these 
security assurances beyond what you’ve said 
so far? 

The Chancellor. 1 don’t think that is what 
a press conference is about, because we first 
must negotiate and then have a press con- 
ference about the results. 

The President. Let me ask—I notice Mr. 
Fitzwater [Press Secretary to the President] 
looking—that we may have overextended 
our time. Would it be agreeable, Chancellor 
Kohl, if we each took one more question? 

Q. Mr. President, can you envision a situ- 
ation where U.S. troops are still deployed in 
Germany while the Soviet Union has with- 
drawn all its troops from German soil? 

The President. Yes, I can. And the reason 
I can envision such a situation is that if 
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that’s what the Germans want, that’s what 
ought to happen. The U.S. troops are not in 
Europe against the will of any single coun- 
try in which they’re deployed—not one. 
And the Soviet troops have been for years 
inside the territory of countries that haven’t 
wanted them. This is a fundamental differ- 
ence. So, my answer is yes, I can so envision 
it. 

Q. Mr. Chancellor, both of you have 
talked about U.S. troops and Soviet troops, 
but Id like to ask a question about Germa- 
ny’s own troops. Both the Federal Republic 
and East Germany, the GDR, have substan- 
tial armies. I know a final decision about 
those armies won’t be made until the 
united Germany is formed. But as you look 
ahead, what’s your personal feeling? Do you 
think it will be necessary for Germany to 
retain an army of this size, or in the future 
will it be likely that those forces will be 
scaled down? 

The Chancellor. Let me say, first of all, 
that’s the question of the strength of forces 
which concerns us directly, but this ques- 
tion must be embedded in the overall situa- 
tion, the overall security development. I do 
hope very much that in the area of disarma- 
ment we'll advance in leaps and bounds. 
And I do hope that we Germans will be 
able to profit from that. 

That is why today I cannot answer that 
question, in particular since I am not the 
representative of an old German State. And 
I cannot tell you at all, in what I men- 
tioned, a future German State would con- 
ceive of these things. In this question of 
will, one has to consider the effect that the 
answer will have on all our neighbors. I 
have spontaneously answered to the ques- 
tions put to me by one of your colleagues. 
He asked, Did we want to have nuclear 
arms? And I spontaneously said no. And 
that is of greatest importance. There 
shouldn’t be any fears in that direction. By 
the way, this and many other questions I 
consider to be able to be solved. We have 
had more difficult questions to solve—if I 
consider legal questions of private property 
in GDR, the social structure. So, the task 
ahead of us is enormous. And that is again 
why Id plead it shouldn’t be put under 
time pressure, but we should be advancing 
and solving these problems step by step. 
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The President. Thank you all very, very 
much. 


Note: The President’s 38th news conference 
began at 11 a.m. at Camp Greentop, MD. 
The Chancellor spoke in German, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
Chancellor Kohl met with the President at 
Camp David on Saturday and Sunday, 
February 24-25. 


Remarks to Members of the National 
Governors’ Association 


February 26, 1990 


Before I talk about the issues that we’ve 
been discussing with the Governors, I'd like 
to make a brief comment on yesterday’s 
election in Nicaragua. Any friend of democ- 
racy can take heart in the fact that Violeta 
Chamorro won the election. And the elec- 
tion process, by all accounts free and fair, is 
a credit to the people of Nicaragua, who 
chose to determine their nation’s future at 
the ballot box; and that is a victory for de- 
mocracy. 

Yesterday’s election moves us one step 
closer to the day when every nation in this 
hemisphere is a democracy. And I'll soon 
send messages—I think they may have al- 
ready gone out—to Mrs. Chamorro, con- 
gratulating her on her victory; to President 
Ortega, congratulating him on the conduct 
of the election and on his pledge to stand 
by its results; to President Carter and his 
counterpart on that one, Dan Evans; to Mr. 
Soares of the OAS [Organization of Ameri- 
can States]; to Perez de Cuellar and Elliot 
Richardson of the United Nations for their 
leading roles in observing the elections. 

In the next few days I'll be speaking with 
Central and South American leaders. This 
morning I talked to President Carlos 
Andrés Pérez of Venezuela about appropri- 
ate trade and economic measures that we 
can take to support the new government of 
Nicaragua. We hope now for a peaceful 
transition, for the institutionalization of the 
democratic process in Nicaragua. And there 
is space in a democratic Nicaragua for all 
political points of view. Given the clear 
mandate for peace and democracy, there is 
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no reason at all for further military activity 
from any quarter, and we hope the cease- 
fire will be reestablished without delay and 
respected by all sides. For years the people 
of Nicaragua have suffered, and today the 
people of Nicaragua have spoken, and now 
is the time for Nicaragua to move forward 
to freedom. 

And now back to our agenda at hand. I 
am very pleased to be with you on this 
occasion, an occasion which I believe will 
be viewed in years to come as a dramatic 
turning point for our country. You’ve come 
to Washington for this annual meeting with 
an uncommon agenda. Today we’re launch- 
ing a new era in education reform. Its 
focus: high expectations. Its hallmark: re- 
sults. Its energy derived from the people of 
our great nation, who will insist on a world- 
class education for our kids. For the first 
time in America’s history, we now have na- 
tional education goals and objectives, goals 
that pave the way to a decade-long commit- 
ment to excellence in education for all 
Americans, goals that will guide us on the 
journey toward an American renaissance in 
education. 

We made the commitment to develop na- 
tional goals last fall there in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Five months later, I’m glad to see 
that the spirit of cooperation and bipartisan- 
ship, so much in evidence there at Char- 
lottesville, is still very much alive. That 
spirit has got to endure. And over the 
coming months and years, the spirit must 
serve as a signal to America that our com- 
mitment to these common goals remains 
unshakable, very strong, not for just today, 
not just tomorrow, but for the rest of the 
decade, to the year 2000, until we get the 
job done and get it done right. 

You know, only a year or so ago, the 
notion of the President and the Governors 
agreeing on education goals was considered 
a bold step for America to take. Even now, 
there are some who say the goals we’ve 
established are too ambitious. I think 
they’re mistaken. They’ve failed to appreci- 
ate the depth of our commitment to re- 
structuring and change. 

We've all been following the extraordi- 
nary events which have unfolded before 
our eyes in Eastern Europe over the last 
year, and there is a lesson in those events 
for all of us in this room and for all Ameri- 


cans. And that lesson is: When people unite 
behind common goals and demand the free- 
dom to pursue their dreams, no system can 
stop them. And nothing will stop us. 

There is nothing more important to the 
long-term stability and stature of America 
than establishing a first-class education 
system. Nothing is more important to a 
competitive America in the 21st century. 
Nothing is more important to improving 
the quality of life for our citizens. And noth- 
ing is more important than the promise in- 
herent in these goals that all children in 
America can realize their fullest potential 
and reach out for their dreams. 

I want to see these goals posted on the 
wall in every school so that all who walk 
in—the parents, students, teachers—know 
what we’re aiming for, so that everyone 
knows we have set for ourselves the goal 
that every child will be ready to learn from 
the first day they walk into the classroom; 
the goal of raising the graduation rate to 90 
percent by making our schools meaningful, 
challenging, and relevant to the needs of 
our students; of setting high standards of 
achievement among our students, seeing 
that they leave the transition grades of 4, 8, 
and 12 having mastered the important sub- 
ject matter; the goal of achieving first place 
in math and science among industrialized 
nations; of every American adult being 
skilled and literate, equipped to be a pro- 
ductive worker and a responsible citizen; 
and finally, the goal of every school in 
America being safe, disciplined, and drug- 
free. 

These goals and objectives have been de- 
veloped with a great deal of energy and 
effort over these past 5 months and with 
the input of hundreds of citizens from all 
sectors of society. And I want to thank ev- 
eryone who has participated in this process. 
Governor Branstad and the members of 
your Education Task Force, I thank you for 
your commitment, your dedication, and all 
the hundreds of hours of hard work—that as 
we acknowledge this first step, we’ve also 
got to recognize that hard work lies ahead. 

Over the next few months, I know you'll 
be looking at strategies in your States which 
will move us forward to these goals, and 
strategies that will focus on measuring 
progress by results, by how well students 
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are doing. One of the Governors encour- 
aged me in the meeting in there to encour- 
age the people of this country to support 
State and local initiatives that have to do 
with making the educational system better. 
And certainly, I am prepared to do that, 
just as I am grateful to the Governors for 
their participation in setting these goals. 

In the coming months, we'll work togeth- 
er with Congress on legislation to increase 
flexibility in Federal funding in return for 
enhanced accountability. And you, the Na- 
tion’s Governors, have committed to break 
the bureaucratic shackles that smother in- 
novation and stand guard over the status 
quo. Although the Federal Government tra- 
ditionally has a limited role in education— 
and we all respect and acknowledge that it 
is the dynamism at the State and local level 
that achieves excellence—I promise you 
that this administration is determined to 
walk with you every step of the way. 

When I next meet with my Cabinet, 
many of whom were with us there in Char- 
lottesville, Pll ask each to work with our 
domestic policy adviser to devise strategies 
that can support your efforts and those of 
your communities in helping to achieve 
these goals. I will work with you to establish 
a bipartisan group to ensure that proper 
and constructive measurements of our edu- 
cational performance are developed where 
they don’t already exist. And this group is 
going to report to me each year on the 
progress we make. 

And I’m calling on America’s private 
sector to be a third party in this enterprise. 
We need to know from them what the 
workplace will need and expect of our citi- 
zens in the 21st century. And we need their 
talent and their commitment to help move 
this reform effort forward. And finally, I 
will do everything I can to provide the na- 
tional leadership and energy to keep educa- 
tion in the forefront of America’s domestic 
agenda. 

The work ahead will not be easy. We’re 
traveling uncharted waters. And never 
before have we as a nation set such goals 
for education. And never before have the 
Nation’s leaders stepped forward to say we 
are willing to be held accountable for the 
results of this process. And never before 
have the President of the United States and 
the Governors joined together in a partner- 
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ship and a long-term commitment on a 
single issue. 

If we can accomplish just one thing 
today—and it may be the simplest and yet 
most valuable of all—it is to send a message 
to parents, teachers, community leaders, 
and every other American: These goals are 
not the Governors’ goals. They’re not the 
President’s goals. They are the Nation’s 
goals. And we are rejecting the status quo, 
raising our sights, investing our faith in the 
American people. And so, today I hope the 
Governors and the Cabinet will join me in 
extending a challenge to all Americans to 
adopt these goals as their own and to take 
aim now at the year 2000 and to enlist 
every ounce of American innovation, 
energy, resolve in the effort to achieve 
these education goals and prepare this 
nation for the challenges of a new century. 

Thank you all very, very much for your 
superb cooperation. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:59 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Prior to 
his remarks, the President met with mem- 
bers of the association in the Blue Room. 


Statement on the Election of Violeta 
Chamorro as President of Nicaragua 


February 26, 1990 


In this remarkable year of political 
change, democracy won another victory 
yesterday. I am most pleased that there has 
been a free and fair election in Nicaragua 
and that the results are being accepted by 
both sides. 

I am sending messages to Mrs. Chamorro 
congratulating her on her victory and to 
President Ortega congratulating him on the 
conduct of the election and his stated will- 
ingness to abide by the results. The United 
States looks forward to working with Mrs. 
Chamorro’s new government in support of 
her stated goals of national reconciliation 
and economic reconstruction and with 
President Ortega in helping ensure a peace- 
ful transition of power. I have talked this 
morning with Venezuelan President Carlos 
Andrés Pérez, and we agree completely on 
the need to help all parties in Nicaragua to 
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achieve a peaceful reconciliation and trans- 
fer of power. 

We also. congratulate the international ob- 
server delegations whose activities, which 
took place at the request of the Sandinista 
government, helped ensure an open and 
safe electoral process. There were many, 
but I want to mention delegations led by 
former President Jimmy Carter and former 
Governor Dan Evans, the United Nations 
delegation led by former Secretary Elliot 
Richardson, and the OAS [Organization of 
American States] delegation led by Secre- 
tary General Baena Soares. 

We hope that all sides in this hotly fought 
contest will extend the hand of reconcilia- 
tion and cooperate together in rebuilding 
their country for the good of all Nicara- 
guans. There is space in a democratic Nica- 
ragua for the expression of all political 
points of view. We also hope that the cease- 
fire will be reestablished immediately and 
respected by all sides. Given the election’s 
clear mandate for peace and democracy, 
there is no reason at all for further military 
activity from any quarter. 

We are confident the international com- 
munity will strongly support the results of 
yesterday’s elections and will join in the 
effort to help all Nicaraguans to rebuild 
their country. 


Executive Order 12704—Amendments 
to Executive Orders Nos. 11830, 12367, 
and 12692 


February 26, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the Re- 
habilitation Act of 1973, as amended (29 
U.S.C. 701 et seq.), the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
App.), and the Small Business Act, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 631 et seq.), and to re- 
flect developments in connection with Ex- 
ecutive Orders Nos. 11830, 12367, and 
12692, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. Amendments to Executive 
Order No. 11830, as amended, “Enlarging 
the Membership of the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Handicapped Employees.” Sec- 


tion 1, subsection (11) of Executive Order 
No. 11830, as amended, is revised to read 
“Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of People with Disabilities (Ex 
Officio).” A new section 2 shall be added to 
Executive Order No. 11830, as amended, 
which shall read as follows: “Sec. 2. The 
Interagency Committee on Handicapped 
Employees shall also be referred to as the 
Interagency Committee on Employment of 
People with Disabilities.” 

Sec. 2. Amendment to Executive Order 
No. 12367, as amended, “President’s Com- 
mittee on the Arts and the Humanities.” 
Section 3(b) of Executive Order No. 12367, 
as amended, is revised to read as follows: 
“Any administrative support or other ex- 
penses of the Committee shall be paid, to 
the extent permitted by law, from funds 
available to the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, as determined by the 
agreement of those agencies.” 

Sec. 3. Amendment to Executive Order 
No. 12692, “Continuance of Certain Feder- 
al Advisory Committees.” Section l(a) of 
Executive Order No. 12692, which contin- 
ues until September 30, 1991, the Advisory 
Committee on Small and Minority Business 
Ownership, is hereby revoked. The remain- 
ing sections 1(b) through 1(k) are relettered 
sections 1(a) through 1(j). 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 26, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:45 p.m., February 26, 1990] 


Remarks Announcing the Publication 
of the Guidebook “Growing Up Drug 
Free: A Parent’s Guide to Prevention” 


February 26, 1990 


The President. Thank you, all of you. And 
welcome, all of you, and welcome to the 
White House. We are here, as Secretary Ca- 
vazos, our outstanding Secretary of Educa- 
tion, said, to unveil this little book. And I 
must say I cheated; I saw it ahead of time. 
[Laughter] I saw it when we were walking 
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over, and I think it’s going to do a lot of 
good. It’s titled, “Growing Up Drug Free: A 
Parent’s Guide to Prevention,” published 
by the Secretary’s Department. And it’s 
written for parents who are concerned 
about their kids and illustrated by a number 
of promising young artists who are with us 
today. And this guidebook is being released 
because we all care about kids, about keep- 
ing their futures bright with promise and 
keeping them free of the enslavement of 
drugs. 

And you. like all Americans, understand 
that our children are our best and brightest 
hope. But you don’t get a pep course before 
becoming a parent, and kids don’t come 
with owner’s manuals. They have minds 
and problems of their own. So, the best 
thing parents can do is talk to them; just as 
important, listen to them; and know the 
facts about drugs and the warning signs that 
a kid’s in trouble. And above all, we parents 
can make sure that our actions are as good 
as our words. Where illegal drugs and alco- 
hol abuse are concerned, for too long we 
have condoned what we should have con- 
demned. And that’s what this book is about: 
knowing when and how to talk to your kids, 
when to listen, where to draw the line, and 
when to get help. 

This guidebook sets forth simple steps 
that parents can take for their kids from 
preschool to high school. It talks about how 
to make your values and your high expecta- 
tions known to your kids, how to remind 
the children that drugs kill dreams and de- 
stroy lives, how to make rules and then 
stick with them. And it emphasizes the im- 
portance of telling your kids when they’re 
doing right, because every time you do, 
every time you help to cultivate character, 
you're providing another reason not to do 
drugs. 

Schools, churches, synagogues, communi- 
ty groups, law enforcement—all can help us 
turn the tide on drug and alcohol abuse, but 
none can take a parent’s place. Drug educa- 
tion must begin at home and in the neigh- 
borhood long before the classroom. 

I want to thank the young people here 
today, those up here and some that I see 
scattered out there, and thank those who 
did the art work that they’ve done for this 


book and for the example that you all are 
setting for other kids all across the country. 
And I want to urge parents everywhere to 
read—hold this for me, would youP— 
[laughter|to read “Growing Up Drug 
Free.” With open minds and listening 
hearts, parents need to hear what their kids 
have to say. So, show your kids how ready 
you are just to listen. And it’s often surpris- 
ing how much they want to do the right 
thing. 

And now I'd like to take this one, and one 
of the first copies of this parent’s handbook 
to Ann Lynch, the president of the National 
PTA. Ann, it’s good to see you. And that 
one is for you, you lucky duck. 

Ms. Lynch. Thank you. I am so pleased. 
Thank you. On behalf of the parents, I 
thank you. Now I have to figure out what to 
do with it. 

The President. Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Nicaraguan Presidential 
Elections 


February 26, 1990 


President Bush called President-elect 
Chamorro of Nicaragua to congratulate her 
on her election victory. President Bush 
noted that this is a great day for the people 
of Nicaragua. President Bush said the elec- 
tion reinforces the Nicaraguan people’s 
commitment to the peace process and to- 
wards building a free and open society. 

In addition, President Bush called Prime 
Minister Thatcher [of the United Kingdom], 
President Mitterrand [of France], and Presi- 
dent Salinas [of Mexico] to thank them for 
the support they had exhibited over the 
past months for the return to a democratic 
process in Nicaragua. Prime Minister Mul- 
roney [of Canada] called President Bush to 
discuss the Nicaraguan election and to ex- 
press his support on behalf of the transfer 
to democratic rule. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the White House Conference on 
Science and Economics Research 
Related to Global Change 


February 26, 1990 


President Bush today invited a number of 
countries, the European Community, and 
the Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) to send official 
delegations to a White House Conference 
on Science and Economics Research Relat- 
ed to Global Change. The Conference will 
be held in Washington, DC, April 17-18, 
1990. 


The President announced his intention to 
host this Conference during his meeting 
with President Gorbachev and again re- 
cently in a speech to the United Nations 
Intergovernmental Panel on _ Climate 
Change. 


The Conference will be devoted to science 
and economics issues relevant to policy on 
global environmental issues, including 
climate change. It is designed to substantially 
enhance and broaden international under- 
standing of the important science and 
economics research issues related to global 
change. 


The Conference will also assist in framing 
a strategy for implementing a joint inter- 
national understanding of this science and 
economics research effort, and linking that 
knowledge to the policy process both nation- 
ally and internationally. The administration 
considers the Conference a vital next step in 
a joint international approach to address 
possible changes in the global environment. 


Conference participants have been invit- 
ed to send delegations consisting of their 
senior scientific, environmental, and eco- 
nomic officials. The President has designat- 
ed the Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, Dr. D. Allan Bromley; 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Dr. Michael Boskin; and the 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality, Mr. Michael R. Deland, to serve as 
Cochairmen of this Conference. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Algeria-United States Consular 
Convention 


February 27, 1990 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I am transmitting, for the Senate’s advice 
and consent to ratification, the Consular 
Convention between the United States of 
America and the Democratic and Popular 
Republic of Algeria signed at Washington 
on January 12, 1989. I am also transmitting, 
for the information of the Senate, the 
report of the Department of State with re- 
spect to the convention. 

The signing of this convention is a signifi- 
cart step in the process of enhancing and 
broadening the relationship between the 
United States and Algeria. There currently 
does not exist a bilateral agreement on con- 
sular relations between the two countries. 
The convention sets forth clear obligations 
with respect to matters such as notification 
of consular officers of the arrest and deten- 
tion of nationals of their country and pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of nation- 
als of their country. 

The people of the United States and Alge- 
ria have a tradition of friendship and coop- 
eration. I welcome the opportunity through 
this consular convention to promote the 
good relations between the two countries. I 
recommend the Senate give early and fa- 
vorable consideration to the convention and 
give its advice and consent to ratification. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
February 27, 1990. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Charles Haughey, Prime Minister of 
Ireland and President of the European 
Council 


February 27, 1990 


The President. Well, it’s been a great 
pleasure to meet today with Prime Minister 
Haughey. The last time we met was almost 
a year ago, as we celebrated St. Patrick’s 
Day here at the White House and renewed 
the shared values and kinship that have 
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bound our two nations together for over 
200 years. Nine signers of the Declaration 
of Independence proudly claimed Ireland 
as their ancestral home. And so, it’s an 
honor to welcome the Taoiseach to Ameri- 
ca’s home, designed by an Irishman, I 
might add. 

And today the Prime Minister is visiting 
Washington, though, in another capacity: as 
the President of the European Council. And 
with the rapid change we’re witnessing 
across Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, the relationship between the United 
States and the European Community has 
never been more important. 

The Revolution of 89 brought with it 
new opportunities and challenges, and it is 
critical that we work to make the strong 
bonds between this nation and its European 
friends even stronger. The Prime Minister 
and I had a productive discussion of the 
many issues of great interest to the United 
States, to the EC, to Ireland, including the 
prospect of German unification, regional 
issues around the world; and we touched on 
Northern Ireland as well. 

I was especially interested in the Prime 
Minister’s views on the new architecture of 
Europe. He and I agree on the principles 
that should guide the design of the new 
Europe. First, we both welcome the pros- 
pect of overcoming the artificial division of 
the continent and building a Europe whole 
and free, united by universal values that are 
based on freedom and democracy. And 
second, there is no question that Western 
solidarity protects stability in this time of 
change and that transatlantic cooperation 
now is more important than ever. As I’ve 
said before, the United States will remain a 
European power. Third, we both look to 
the Conference of Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe, the CSCE, to play a greater 
role in Europe’s future, including guidance 
for the conduct of truly free elections and 
the transition from planned economies to 
pluralistic systems. Fourth, we believe the 
EC must play a vital role in the new 
Europe. 

A more united Europe, able to take its 
rightful place in world affairs, is good for 
the United States of America. And we'll 
look for ways to improve our ties to the 
Community so a new Atlanticism will be 
teamed with a new Europe. 
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And today’s meeting takes us forward in 
building new structures for the U.S. rela- 
tionship with the Community. We commit- 
ted ourselves to regular meetings between 
myself and the President of the EC, to pro- 
vide overall political guidance for the rela- 
tionship. We agreed to twice yearly meet- 
ings between the EC Foreign Ministers and 
our Secretary of State. And we committed 
ourselves to joint efforts in the war against 
drugs and our hopes to preserve the global 
environment. 

We do not expect perfect agreement be- 
tween the United States and the EC on 
every issue, but we do agree that our inher- 
ent belief in the value of freedom, democ- 
racy, opportunity binds us together and that 
our mutual cooperation can benefit all. And 
we also agree that the historic ties of friend- 
ship between our two countries, the United 
States and Ireland, can serve the cause of 
peace in the international arena. 

We're grateful for Ireland’s efforts to en- 
courage and enhance U.S.-EC cooperation. 
And we also appreciate Ireland’s efforts to 
promote economic development, security, 
reconciliation, and peace in Northern Ire- 
land. In a time when all things seem possi- 
ble, all Americans hope for an end to the 
conflict that has brought such sadness to 
your beautiful land and your wonderful 
people. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we wish you God- 
speed on your journey home. The days 
ahead are exciting ones, full of expectations, 
and together, they can be days of great co- 
operation and great progress for all people. 
Thank you, sir, for your leadership. Thank 
you for your friendship. And God bless the 
United States and Ireland. Thank you, sir. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, my visit to Washington 
takes place at a time of profound interna- 
tional change. The President and I, in my 
capacity as President of the European 
Council, discussed U.S.-European Commu- 
nity relations and their future evolution in 
the context of the Community’s increasing- 
ly important role on the international, polit- 
ical, and economic scene. 

The President and I agreed, at this time, 
to strengthen the links between the Euro- 
pean Community and the United States. 
We agreed for that purpose, as the Presi- 
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dent has said, that a meeting between the 
U.S. President and each President in office 
of the European Council should become a 
regular feature of the U.S.-European Com- 
munity relations, and that one such meeting 
should be held each Presidency of the Eu- 
ropean Council. And I'll be recommending 
that to my European colleagues, the heads 
of state or government of the European 
Community, immediately on my return. We 
also agreed that the Foreign Ministers of 
the Community will meet the U.S. Secre- 
tary of State on two occasions a year, at 
least. In addition, the European Commis- 
sion is taking steps to increase the frequen- 
cy of its formal meetings with the U.S. Cab- 
inet. This arrangement will give us both a 
better overall structure and direction to the 
wide variety of existing contacts and discus- 
sions, and they will also provide a new 
framework for enhanced political and eco- 
nomic ties between the Community and 
the United States. We are, in fact, building 
a broader bridge across the Atlantic. 

We also, the President and I, discussed 
areas for specific cooperation; and we 
agreed that the fight against international 
drug trafficking and the international move- 
ment of drug funds are areas very appropri- 
ate for specific cooperation. We shared 
common concerns on the need for continu- 
ing efforts to protect the environment in 
areas such as global climate change, the de- 
pletion of the ozone layer, and endangered 
species. And may I say that I think it’s en- 
tirely appropriate that I, who have set 
myself the aim of being of a green Presi- 
dency of the European Community, should 
be having these discussions at this stage 
with President Bush, who has set for him- 
self the role of environmental President in 
the United States. 

During our meeting, we also reviewed 
developments in central and_ eastern 
Europe; in particular, implications of 
German unification. The President and I 
agreed that the United States and the Com- 
munity have a pivotal role to play in over- 
coming the divisions between East and 
West and in laying the foundations for a 
Europe united in its commitment to peace, 
prosperity, democracy, and above all a re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. 


The President and I also discussed a 
number of bilateral issues, including immi- 
gration, super royalties, passive foreign in- 
vestment companies, and of course the situ- 
ation in Northern Ireland. And I greatly 
appreciate the President’s deep personal 
concern for the situation in Northern Ire- 
land and his constant wish to be of any 
possible assistance he can in bringing for- 
ward a solution to that intractable and diffi- 
cult and tragic problem. I expressed my ap- 
preciation for constructive U.S. interest and 
support for Anglo-Irish relations. 

Mr. President, it has been for me a great 
pleasure to have had the benefit of talking 
to you and receiving the benefit of your 
views and your insights into European and, 
indeed, international affairs at this very ex- 
citing time for all humanity. Thank you 
very much, indeed. 

The President. Well, thank you, sir. Well 
spoken, and thank you very much. It’s a 
great pleasure to have you here. Holler if 
we can do any more. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Prior 
to their remarks, the President and the 
Prime Minister met privately in the Oval 
Office and with U.S. and Irish officials in 
the Cabinet Room, and then attended a 
luncheon in the Old Family Dining Room. 


Joint Statement by President Bush and 
President Charles Haughey of the 
European Council 


February 27, 1990 


We meet at a time of historic internation- 
al change. Our discussions focused on U.S./ 
E.C. relations and their future evolution, in 
the context of close transatlantic coopera- 
tion and of the E.C.’s increasingly impor- 
tant role on the international political and 
economic scene. 

Today’s meeting took place against the 
background of U.S. interest in enhancing its 
relations with the European Community as 
outlined in President Bush’s speech last 
May and Secretary of State Baker’s speech 
in Berlin in December. The President of 
the European Council expressed the Com- 
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munity’s appreciation of the positive atti- 
tude of the U.S. administration to the Com- 
munity’s role and development. He also 
emphasized that the Community and its 
Member States share the U.S. interest in 
developing our relations. 

We agreed on the significance of our 
meeting for strengthening relations be- 
tween the U.S. and the E.C. We also agreed 
that such meetings between the President 
of the United States and the President of 
the European Council should become a reg- 
ular feature of U.S./E.C. relations and that 
at least one such meeting should be held 
during each Presidency of the European 
Council. 

These meetings will serve to give overall 
political direction to the further develop- 
ment of consultation and cooperation. 

The arrangements will also include twice- 
yearly meetings between EC Foreign Minis- 
ters and the U.S. Secretary of State. We 
agreed that such a meeting should take 
place in the first half of 1990. 

We see the arrangements discussed today 
as important first steps in an evolving proc- 
ess towards a new framework for enhanced 
political and economic ties between the 
E.C. and the U.S. 

We both agreed that areas of common 
interest meriting further examination as 
subjects for practical cooperation should be 
identified. At this stage, we agreed that the 
fight against international drug trafficking 
and the international movement of drug 
funds are areas appropriate for specific co- 
operation. The same is true of our continu- 
ing efforts to protect the environment in 
areas such as global climate change, the de- 
pletion of the ozone layer, and endangered 
species. We agreed that there will be fur- 
ther contact at the appropriate levels to 
follow up our discussions on these areas and 
to identify other areas of common interest. 

At our meeting, we also reviewed devel- 
opments in Central and Eastern Europe, in 
particular the implications of German unifi- 
cation. We also discussed the CSCE, and 
the progress towards and prospects for Eu- 
ropean integration. We both agreed that, 
with their political ideals and common 
values, the U.S. and the E.C. have a pivotal 
role to play in overcoming the divisions be- 
tween East and West and in laying the 
foundations for a Europe more united in its 
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commitment to peace, prosperity, democra- 
cy, and respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Our meeting today makes 
a valuable contribution to enhancing that 
pivotal role. 


Note: The joint statement referred to the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE). 


Remarks Congratulating the Super 
Bowl Champion San Francisco 49ers 


February 27, 1990 


The President. Who was it—Yogi [Berra] 
used to talk about deja vu all over again. 
Well, here we are, and Barbara and I are 
just delighted. It seems, really, and the talk 
in coming through the line, that only just 
yesterday it seemed that we celebrated the 
last Super Bowl victory. And now here we 
are. So, to Eddie DeBartolo and the staff, 
certainly Coach Seifert and all the players 
of the 49ers and families, congratulations 
and welcome to the White House. It’s a joy 
to have you here. 

You know, when I first heard that this 
occasion was in honor of one of the greatest 
victories in American championship history, 
I couldn’t help but look around and 
wonder: So, where’s Buster Douglas? 
[Laughter] 

But we do have with us the man that I 
know all you guys recognize. And I hope all 
of you saw my friend and our new Chair- 
man of the President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness, larger than life himself, but con- 
fessed that he felt like Danny DeVito stand- 
ing next to these guys. [Laughter] And I’m 
talking about our friend and a man who is 
undertaking a very important job for this 
country, heading the President’s Fitness 
Council, Arnold Schwarzenegger. Arnold, 
thank you very much for being here. I 
think Arnold and my old colleague from the 
Congress, the guy sitting next to him—used 
to pitch in the major leagues, Senator Ben 
Mizell. And we’re having a meeting on na- 
tional fitness tomorrow, so you guys be 
careful. We may need you for a little lead- 
ership for the kids in this country. 
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But today we’re here, though, to honor 
the ’Niners. Coach Seifert, I hesitate to call 
this your rookie year. Your team is carrying 
into the nineties the title the Steelers car- 
ried into the seventies: Team of the 
Decade. I won’t mention America’s team, 
the Cowboys—[laughter|—but we'll come 
back someday. 

Of course, this last Super Bowl seemed to 
have been over sometime around the end 
of the national anthem. [Laughter] And in 
fact, I was asked to do—this is true—public 
service commercial aired twice during the 
game, once in the first quarter, once in the 
fourth. And the five people who saw it the 
second time—{laughter|—been invited as 
special guests to the White House. All of 
them work for me. [Laughter] 

Joe Cool. Where did Joe go? Where’s Joe 
Montana? I don’t spot him back there. 
There he is hiding in the back row. But I 
was impressed by your performance once 
again—unsurprised, however. You see, back 
in ’79, Joe played against the University of 
Houston in the Cotton Bowl. And down by 
22 in the fourth quarter and sick with the 
flu, he still brought Notre Dame back for a 
win. As a Houstonian there are some things 
you never forget. [Laughter] Joe, go right 
back where you came from. [Laughter] 

Now you're MVP for ’82, ’85, and ’90. 
And in the Super Bow! XXIV, you threw for 
a record five touchdowns. Cooler than the 
other side of a pillow. [Laughter] Fair to say 
he’s the most accurate passer in the NFL— 
70 percent. Never thrown a Super Bowl 
interception. 

And Jerry Rice—three touchdown passes 
in one game. And of course, I couldn’t fail 
to mention John Taylor—wide receiver, 
tight end Brent Jones, each with a touch- 
down to his credit. 

And what I said last year applies today: 
While Joe and Jerry handle the aerial 
attack, Roger Craig ground out that tough 
yardage on the ground. Once again, he’s 
shown what the words “Gold Rush” mean. 
And Tom Rathman, with whom I’ve just 
spoke in the line there, you’ve had an out- 
standing season, topped off by two bulldoz- 
ing touchdowns. The only thing is, Tom, I 
wish you could get over this Mr. Nice image 
that you’ve recently developed on the play- 
ing field. [Laughter] Mike Cofer, seven for 


eight—that’s about as close to perfection as 
a player can get. 

The offensive line—superb, a five-man 
Strategic Defense Initiative, really, protect- 
ing Joe. And here’s to the powers of the 
"Niners defense, led by Ronnie Lott. I un- 
derstand that Ronnie gave the team a boost 
even before the national anthem, with his 
usual stirring pregame speech. Funny how 
guys named Ronnie—{laughter|—seem to 
have a knack for this “Win one for the 
Gipper,” you know, kind of thing. [Laugh- 
ter] 

You have all impressed America with a 
truly awesome performance. In the mean- 
time, let me say—and I know you guys will 
understand it—express my appreciation for 
the Broncos. They are true sportsmen. You 
clobbered them. But they’re a good team, 
and they came on to get into the Super 
Bowl. They’re also—though you _ beat 
them—number two in the NFL, a consider- 
able honor. 

But the greatest honor should go to a 
49er who’s always at your side, someone 
who’s shown great determination, someone 
with valor, your defensive back, Jeff Fuller. 

It’s a little wonder that many are calling 
the 49ers a dynasty. You’ve shown us that 
to excel in football, as in anything, a team 
must be passionately dedicated to excel- 
lence. When asked about this, Joe simply 
says: “I see myself as a man struggling in a 
business that’s very competitive.” Well 
put—a bit understated, but very well put. 
This fighting spirit is the hallmark of each 
and every member of this team and, I 
might add, the entire staff of the 49er orga- 
nization. So, I want to congratulate you, and 
I'd be remiss if I didn’t make one conclud- 
ing pitch. You don’t have too much time off 
now, with some of you going back to your 
communities—a lot of fellow Texans up 
here, several from Georgia, many, of 
course, from the coast. But I urge you to 
take some of this fame that you have 
earned and help the kids in this country 
stay off of drugs and learn to read and grow 
up to be the kind of sportsman that each 
and every one of you are. 

Thank you for coming to the White 
House. We’re just delighted to have you all 
here, really. Now, where’s Eddie? Oh, here 
he is. Good. 
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Mr. DeBartolo. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. Thank you, Mr. President 
and Mrs. Bush. Thank you so much for 
having us back here and for your hospital- 
ity. And I know how very busy you are. We 
have a little present for the youngest 
member of your family to help her nights at 
Camp David to stay a little bit warmer. 
This [49er sweater] is for Millie. 

Mrs. Bush. Oh, it’s so cute. He wouldn’t 
let me bring her down. 

Mr. DeBartolo. 1 know. We saw her in 
the backyard. 

The President. Well, thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:50 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. Edward 
J. DeBartolo is owner of the San Francisco 
49ers. 


Proclamation 6102—National Quarter 
Horse Week, 1990 


February 27, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


American quarter horses are a highly 
prized breed. More individuals have bene- 
fitted from the use of American quarter 
horses than from any other breed of horse 
in the world. This horse is uniquely ours, 
having been developed in colonial America 
and bred for speed to win in popular quar- 
ter-mile races. The quarter horse still gains 
honors for racing throughout the country. 

Quarter horses have also earned fame as 
top mounts for ranch work because of their 
quickness, responsiveness, durability, agility, 
and natural ability with cattle. No other 
horse is a greater part of Western folklore, 
and none has contributed more to our Na- 
tion’s development and cultural heritage. 
Calm of disposition yet versatile, the quar- 
ter horse can be found almost anywhere in 
the country—on riding trails and in races, 
shows, rodeos, and parades. Young people 
who own quarter horses benefit substantial- 
ly from the responsibility and enjoyment 
they entail. 
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Many of these horses are enrolled in the 
world’s largest equine registry, maintained 
by the American Quarter Horse Association 
(AQHA). Founded on March 15, 1940, by a 
group of southwestern ranchers, the AQHA 
has grown to more than 200,000 members. 
The registry that began with less than 600 
horses now numbers more than 2.8 million. 
And an industry that began with just a few 
horsemen has grown to include more than a 
million owners in all walks of life and in 63 
different countries. 

In recognition of the worth of “America’s 
horse,” the Congress, by Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 186, has designated the week of 
March | through March 7, 1990, as “Nation- 
al Quarter Horse Week” and has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of March 1 
through March 7, 1990, as National Quarter 
Horse Week, and I invite the people of the 
United States to observe this week with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-seventh day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and ninety, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:10 a.m., February 28, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 
28. 


Exchange With Reporters on the 
President’s Telephone Conversation 
With Chairman Mikhail Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union 


February 28, 1990 


The President. Well, I just wanted to 
mention that this morning I had a very 
good talk with President Gorbachev. We 
touched on matters relating to Nicaragua 
and Central America and also matters relat- 
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ing to the changes in Europe. I’m not going 
to say any more on the details of the talk, 
but it was a very constructive conversation. 
I thanked him for his reception of [Secre- 
tary of State] Jim Baker and the time he 
gave him, and told him that Jim had filled 
me in on the details on the arms control 
agenda, and reassured him that I wanted to 
conclude the agenda as set out by the Sec- 
retary with Mr. Shevardnadze [Soviet For- 
eign Minister]. And as I say, we discussed 
the matters here in this hemisphere and in 
Eastern Europe. 

So, it was a good talk and I’m going to 
continue to try to have consultation. He 
agreed that these kinds of conversation are 
very useful. And so, I just wanted to get 
that on the record. 

Q. Did you call him? 

The President. Yes, I called him, yes. 

Q. You talked about the Nicaraguan elec- 
tions and then—— 

The President. Well, no, just to review 
these two areas. And I think we need to be 
doing a little more of that kind of thing, 
and I think he agrees. So it was—the mood 
of it, that’s hard to define, but it was very 
good, very forthright. Where we differ, we 
can spell out the differences without rancor. 
And I think that’s important in the Soviet- 
USS. relationship. 

And as Chancellor Kohl [of the Federal 
Republic of Germany] impressed on me up 
there at Camp David, the importance to 
the world of how the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union interact just cannot be overempha- 
sized. So, it was good. 

Q. Why did you want to call him? Gener- 
ally, you have something specific that you 
want to request of him. 

The President. Well, just to discuss these 
two areas. No, nothing specific, just these 
two areas. And I’m not going to go into the 
details of the talk. But I think it’s important 
that there be some confidentiality if we’re 
going to be able to speak as frankly as we 
did today. And so, I can’t give you the full 
agenda, but I can tell you it was a very 
good one. 

Q. How long did you talk? 

The President. 1d say it was about 40 
minutes, something like that. 

Q. Did you have trouble getting through 
to him when you called? 


The President. No, we set a time to take 
the call. He had matters on his mind yester- 
day that we’ve all read about, and so, we 
decided to do it today. But we touched on a 
lot of matters, and it was good. 

Q. Did you talk about the Presidential 
powers bill? 

The President. No, not in detail. 

Q. Do you want Gorbachev to impress on 
Ortega [President of Nicaragua] the impor- 
tance of turning over control—— 

The President. Well, I was very pleased 
with the Soviet statements about recogniz- 
ing the winners of the election. And I think 
a lot of that stems from leaders in this 
hemisphere, to be sure that peaceful transi- 
tion takes place. 


Note: A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of the exchange, which 
occurred in the morning on Air Force One, 
en route to Staten Island, NY. 


Remarks at a Fundraising Luncheon for 
Congressional Candidate Susan 
Molinari in Staten Island, New York 


February 28, 1990 


Thank you very, very much for that 
warm Staten Island welcome. Thank you 
all. Please, be seated. Susan, thank you for 
that warm welcome back. And let me say to 
those citizens of this marvelous part of New 
York, I was deeply touched, and I believe 
Susan was, when we rode in from the land- 
ing zone out here, to see the kids in the 
streets. And I want to thank everybody in- 
volved with this visit: first off, the firefight- 
ers that were there to greet us; the police 
officers, who do so much for every one of 
us, regardless of the politics, every single 
day; and then the kids that turned out. And 
I learned something long ago: It isn’t 
George Bush; it’s the Presidency. And I 
wish you all could be in that beautiful black 
limousine with Susan and me and just see 
the respect for the institution, the job, 
really, that I’m proud to hold. It was very, 
very moving for us, just as this welcome 
back is very moving for me. 

I’m delighted that our able State chair- 
man is with us, Pat Barrett, the guy that did 
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it all in business and then rolled up his 
sleeves and put something back in the 
system by taking on this enormously impor- 
tant organizational job as chairman of the 
State party. 

I had a chance a minute ago to visit with 
one of my dear friends and supporters, who 
was one of his predecessors, George Clark, 
who’s here today someplace, too. 

And I want to pay my respects to Olga 
Igneri, Richmond County Republican chair- 
man, and Fred Pantaleone [Kings County 
Republican chairman], from over across the 
way, I’ve known for a long time, and an- 
other great party leader. Mike Long, the 
State Conservative Party chairman, is here. 
And we're grateful to him. And I’m so 
pleased to be with another young old friend 
of mine, Nelson Rockefeller; I want to see 
this guy involved in politics, too. I keep 
telling him that, but he’s—[applause]. But 
of course we’re here today to salute the 
14th Congressional District’s next Repre- 
sentative, and I’m talking about the one in 
blue here, Susan Molinari. It’s essential that 
she be elected. 

And I also would be remiss if I didn’t at 
least mention—{/aughter|—another Molin- 
ari, one of the outstanding leaders on Cap- 
itol Hill, who is now back home to stay, 
tearing them up right here at home, Guy 
Molinari, my friend. And what a job he’s 
doing, and I will always be grateful to him. 

Deputy Borough President Jim Molinaro 
is also here today, and I salute him—a man 
I’ve known a long time. 

But one more word about Guy. He was 
there very early on for me. And this room 
is full of a lot of politicians—a lot of states- 
men out here, too, I see—but there’s some 
politicians out here. And you never forget 
how you got where you're at. And Guy Mol- 
inari was at my side long ago when the 
going was tough and the pollsters had it 
figured out just about the way they had 
figured out Nicaragua. [Laughter] And so, 
I’m proud that he’s here with us. 

The Silver Fox sends her best. She didn’t 
want to put her hairdo up against Guy Mol- 
inari’s, so she stayed home. [Laughter] Sorry 
about that. 

But look, the only reason we’re kind of 
imposing on you before lunch is that this is 
the first stop on a cross-country trip—on 
our way to California as soon as I leave 
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here, talking to Californians about some of 
the things Susan mentioned—fighting 
drugs, fighting crime— issues which certain- 
ly concern all New Yorkers. And I want to 
mention them to you today, too. I'll also be 
meeting with the Prime Minister of Japan 
on Friday and then again on Saturday 
morning to discuss another important issue. 
It’s an issue of concern to everybody in this 
country and certainly in this dynamic area: 
the American competitiveness in the Pacific 
Rim. 

It’s been—well, I guess Susan touched on 
this—almost 25 years since a President 
came to Staten Island—President Johnson 
dedicating the bridge. And today I’m here 
to talk about another bridge, a bridge to the 
future, an election that will determine 
whether Staten Island gets the experience 
and leadership and independence that it 
deserves, the election of the next Congress- 
woman from New York: Susan Molinari. 

So, here I am in the middle of the battle 
right here in New York, where one of the 
great contests of 1990 will take place. A lot 
at stake. There’s been a lot of money spent 
on both sides; a lot of press attention. But 
I’m not here to talk about the Trumps. 
[Laughter] 

You know, I’m here to talk about this 
congressional race. And look, you know it 
and I know it and the people know it here: 
Guy has left some big shoes to fill. But I can 
think of no one better to do the job than 
Susan. And this isn’t kind of Johnny-come- 
lately because Barbara and I have known 
her for a long, long time. Like her dad, 
Susan is going to have that hands-on leader- 
ship the voters have come to expect from 
the name Molinari. 

Speaking of names, I'll tell you a true 
story. Susan found a scrawny little mutt on 
Election Day 1988. We were all waiting for 
the returns to come in, but the dog wasn’t 
doing well, and they didn’t think it would 
make it. But it was a good dog—loyal, cau- 
tious, prudent, some would say timid—and 
it pulled through. I still can’t figure out why 
Susan named the dog George. [Laughter] 
But she did. And being a female pup— 
{laughter|—she’ll have it even tougher. Life 
ain’t easy for a girl named George. [Laugh- 
ter] 
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Let me give you a little serious, political, 
inside advice, one single word: puppies— 
worth 10 points, believe me. [Laughter] 

I understand that Susan’s opponent is 
charging that she’ll do nothing but follow in 
her father’s footsteps. That’s a marvelous 
endorsement as far as I’m concerned, a 
very good endorsement. 

But look, she’s established it here—an in- 
dependent, tough leader; the determina- 
tion, the understanding, and the experience 
to get the job done. And when she was 27, 
she was already making history: youngest 
member ever elected to the New York City 
Council, first Republican elected from her 
district, the only Republican elected to the 
council—and she beat her Democratic op- 
ponent for reelection three to one. Susan is 
the new generation of leadership. And she’s 
been tested. She has been tested. During 
her tenure as minority leader on the coun- 
cil, she’s held her own as the toughest “mi- 
nority of one” that anybody’s ever seen. 

The effects of her leadership will be felt 
for many years. She opened the door for 
other Republicans to follow. She gave this 
party a voice where, literally, there was 
none. A great bipartisan leader, she proved 
that the only fair system is a two-party 
system. 

Her opponent says that she can’t possibly 
be effective in Congress because she’s not 
in the majority party. Poor guy, he doesn’t 
understand that there’s a direct correlation 
between effectiveness and experience, be- 
tween effectiveness and leadership, be- 
tween effectiveness and independence. And 
Susan is the only candidate in the race with 
all three. Plus she has something else: a 
friend in the White House. And that’s not 
going to hurt her a single bit. 

The Republican leadership needs her in 
Congress because they need her drive, they 
need this initiative, and they need this ex- 
perience I’ve been talking about. And I 
need her because we agree fundamentally 
on the issues: a strong economy; schools and 
streets free from drugs and violence; a 
clean, safe environment. We both agree 
that we need action on these issues and that 
we need it now. 

Drug abuse—we had a little receiving 
line down there for some of the heavy hit- 
ters or heaviest lifters or whatever it was, I 
don’t know. [Laughter] But more people 


came through the line: “Don’t give up on 
the fight against drugs.” I’m not about to. 
Drug abuse is a threat to all America, and 
it’s especially a threat here, I’m told, right 
here in Staten Island. Only a few miles 
from here, remember the name Everett 
Hatcher, a veteran DEA agent, brutally 
murdered by cocaine cowards. In the days 
after his death, his wife put the blame for 
his death squarely on the shoulders of the 
so-called casual drug users. We have to win 
the war on drugs for Everett Hatcher and 
all those who have given their lives to free 
America of drug abuse. And we will. And 
we are making progress, and I need Susan 
to help out on the legislative side of things. 

One of the most vital issues—and she’s 
been talking about that in the campaign—is 
the protection of our planet. Staten Island- 
ers face some of the toughest environmen- 
tal problems in this country, and Susan will 
fight, and fight hard, to reduce those air 
toxics and urban smog. 

Right now, we have clean air legislation 
that I sent up to the Congress. It’s strong. 
It’s the toughest revision of the Clean Air 
Act that’s been proposed in a long, long 
time. And the legislation is up there in both 
the House and the Senate. I think Susan 
will take the oath in time to make a differ- 
ence. We’ve laid down what I would call a 
fairminded compromise to help clean up 
our air and yet not throw everybody in 
Staten Island out of work in the process. 
We’ve got to be able to grow, and we’ve 
got to be able to protect clean air and pro- 
tect our environment. And that’s what I’m 
fighting for, and that’s what I want her help 
on in Washington, DC. What I want to see 
is break this stalemate. Let’s protect our 
environment for decades to come. We’ve 
already shown we can get the lead out. And 
now, let’s finish the job. 

Susan gets action on the environment. 
You know, when that Exxon spill left sludge 
on the shores of Staten Island, she got the 
company officials into her office. By the 
time they left, the company had agreed to 
the Molinari nine-point plan for cleanup. 
And that is tough, effective leadership, and 
that’s what I call results. 

There’s another result we ought to briefly 
talk about, and that’s the result of 9 years of 
Republican leadership at the Federal level: 
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lower taxes, the greatest economic expan- 
sion in history. And we’ve got to keep this 
economy strong so we can keep America 
strong. Susan and I believe that holding the 
line on taxes is the key to making America 
competitive in the global marketplace. She 
and I know we can outproduce and outmar- 
ket and outsell everybody else if we can 
keep the taxes low on the American work- 
ing man and working woman and business 
people. I am going to keep my word and 
keep those taxes down. 

Susan understands what the voters want, 
because like Staten Island, she does have a 
proud heritage and this brilliant future I’ve 
told you about. Let me tell you a story. 
Eighty-six years ago, a battered steamer 
pulled into New York Harbor, and a 6-year- 
old boy—one of 14 kids—and his mother 
stepped off onto Ellis Island, ready to join 
his father and siblings after leaving their 
home on the coast of southern Italy. Look- 
ing across the harbor to the Statue of Liber- 
ty, little Bob Molinari took the oath of alle- 
giance and became an American. Years 
later, that small boy became a successful 
businessman. He taught his five children 
the value of education and of hard work. 
He held down three jobs, put himself 
through night school, and then decided that 
it was time to give something back to this 
new land that had given him so much. He 
entered public service, serving Staten 
Island tirelessly in the State assembly. 

Guy says that his dad was terribly proud 
of the United States; then he added, “and 
he never let us forget it.” Guy felt the same 
way about education, about being an Amer- 
ican, about his service to his country. When 
he was sworn into office not far from here, 
he, too, took his oath at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty. The light that glows from 
the huge statue’s torch shines over Staten 
Island—and beside this great community 
she stands, looking forward to the world 
and to the future. Now the time has come 
for Susan Molinari to lead Staten Island for- 
ward. 

America has given her a lot. I bet she’d 
agree with that—a wonderful family, an 
education, and the opportunity to be the 
best that she can be. And so, now, like her 
granddad and her father before her, she 
wants to give something back, some of the 
blessings that America has given her. She 
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cares about this country, and she has served 
you, the people of Staten Island, well. And 
it is a time now, in this very important seat, 
for a new generation of leadership. 

Your future and that of your children are 
precious. They’re very precious, indeed. We 
need experience, we need independence, 
we need honest leadership for a strong 
Staten Island, of course, and a strong United 
States. We need her kind of total commit- 
ment. And that’s why I came up here to tell 
you we need Susan Molinari in the United 
States Congress. 

Thank you all. And God bless you, and 
thanks for the welcome back. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:44 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at Shalimar Hall. A 
tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol to the International Civil 
Aviation Convention 


February 28, 1990 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith the Protocol Relating to an 
Amendment to Article 56 of the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation, done at 
Montreal on October 6, 1989. I also trans- 
mit, for the information of the Senate, the 
report received from the Department of 
State with respect to the protocol. 

Article 56 of the convention concerns the 
composition of the Air Navigation Commis- 
sion of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization and currently provides that it 
shall be composed of 15 members. The 
present protocol would increase the mem- 
bership of the Commission to 19 members. 

I recommend the Senate give early and 
favorable consideration to the protocol sub- 
mitted herewith and give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
February 28, 1990. 
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Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
Gubernatorial Candidate Pete Wilson 
in San Francisco, California 

February 28, 1990 


Thank you so much for that welcome. 
And, Pete, oh, how strongly I feel about this 
gubernatorial race. And I came out here to 
wish you the very best and to state with 
confidence, especially after talking to some 
of your most enthusiastic supporters before 
dinner, that you will indeed be the next 
Governor of the State of California. And I 
am delighted to predict that right here. Just 
don’t use the same pollster Ortega [Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua] did. [Laughter] 

To you and Gayle, Barbara and I send our 
very best. The Wilsons were just upstairs 
and talked to Barbara at home. And sorry 
she is not here tonight. She is going to meet 
me in a day or so as we receive the Prime 
Minister of Japan in California. 

I want to salute Lee Atwater, who is 
doing an outstanding job as the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee. And, 
Frank, I’m not upstaging you, but I’m 
saying nice things about you it seems just 
yesterday and the day before. But I’m glad 
you're here, sir, and I appreciate the work 
you're doing for the party. I’m delighted to 
once again be with Bill Walsh, who’s been 
such an example not just in the field of 
athletics but in his commitment to helping 
others. And I also think we would be remiss 
if we didn’t thank the Lowell High School 
Band for their participation here tonight. 

And as some of you know, I was just in 
San Francisco 3 weeks ago. But as Kipling 
said, San Francisco, like all of California, has 
one drawback: it’s hard to leave. 

So much has happened, even since my 
last trip right here to San Francisco. And 
Bishop Swing, my old, dear friend, our 
pastor, now a Bishop out here—it’s not that 
we find that hard to believe, sir, but I’m so 
glad to see you again. But he was our pastor 
in Washington. Would it seem presumptu- 
ous of me to say that many of our prayers 
seem to be answered? From Moscow to Ma- 
nagua, change is in the air. And the Revolu- 
tion of ’89 has continued into a new decade, 
a decade of democracy. 

Time and again in this century, the politi- 
cal map of the world was transformed. And 
in each instance, a new world order came 


about through the advent of a new tyrant 
or the outbreak of a bloody global war, or 
its end. Now the world has undergone an- 
other upheaval, but this time, there’s no 
war. We’ve seen a bold Soviet leader initi- 
ate daring reforms. We’ve seen a play- 
wright—humble man that I received in the 
White House the other day—Vaclav Havel, 
move from prison to the Presidential palace 
in Czechoslovakia. We’ve seen both the 
Berlin Wall and the Romanian dictatorship 
tumble into ruins. And I think it’s fair to say 
that the day of the dictator is over. 

Victor Hugo said that no army can match 
the might of an idea whose time has come. 
In the Revolution of ’89, an idea overcame 
armies and tanks, and that idea is democra- 
cy. This has been true in the East. Now it is 
becoming true throughout the Western 
Hemisphere—first, in Panama after Oper- 
ation Just Cause, and now, at long last, for 
the brave people of Nicaragua. And how 
could we ask for more? 

Another symbol of change: This morning 
I called President Gorbachev, and we had a 
long talk on matters affecting Nicaragua 
and Eastern Europe. And after the call and 
this highly rational and, I would say, cordial 
discussion with this dynamic new Soviet 
leader, my mind went back to those days 
not so many years ago when a talk of this 
nature would not have been possible. The 
mood of the day back then: confrontation, 
rhetorical overkill, tension bordering on 
hostility. 

Yes, we’ve got some problems with the 
Soviet Union. But today’s talk was so differ- 
ent—no polemics. Where we differed, we 
vowed to discuss the differences further. 
And the point is: Reason and calmness have 
replaced rhetoric. And as your President, I 
am determined to consult often with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev to keep open the door to 
negotiation and peace. These indeed are ex- 
citing times, and I’m proud to be your 
President in these times of change. 

But we’re gathered here tonight to cele- 
brate events closer to home. As I said, Cali- 
fornia is hard to leave, and for me, it’s been 
hard to leave even when I’m back at the 
White House. You see, it was just yesterday, 
Bill, that for the second time in my Presi- 
dency, Barbara and I had the pleasure of 
entertaining the winners of the Super Bow}; 
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and once again, our guests were the San 
Francisco 49ers. And just a few months ear- 
lier, Barbara and I hosted the Oakland A’s 
after their great World Series victory. 
Something about monopoly—there’s some- 
thing in the books about cornering the 
market here—a little antitrust action. 
[Laughter] But when it comes to champi- 
ons, I’m beginning to think you have cor- 
nered the market. 

Yet I’m here on behalf of another cham- 
pion, a champion for the victims of crime 
and drug-related violence, a champion for 
the environment, a champion for California, 
a champion for a sound and growing econo- 
my. And I’m talking about the next Gover- 
nor of your state: Pete Wilson. And in this 
critical—critical for the Nation—election, 
with Pete at the top of the ticket, come 
November, California will go Republican in 
a big way. 

California is prized for more than its po- 
litical importance or the size of its GNP 
that Pete in a slightly braggart fashion there 
was talking about. We must win the State 
because California really does represent the 
future. California is at the forefront not just 
regionally and nationally but, as he rightful- 
ly pointed out, internationally and needs a 
special kind of leadership, and Pete Wilson’s 
kind of leadership it is. Twenty-three-year 
career in public life—it began under the 
Dome in Sacramento, and today he is a law- 
maker still, this time in Washington, DC. 
But it was as mayor of San Diego that Pete 
first showed a flair, a talent, for executive 
leadership. And it is exactly this kind of 
executive leadership that the whole State of 
California needs to take it to the threshold 
of a new millennium. You’ve got a good 
Governor. In my view, we have a great 
Governor, and I want to see that tradition 
continue with Pete Wilson. 

And sadly, California needs something 
else. It needs to continue a crime-fighting 
tradition. It needs a Governor who will con- 
tinue the war against violent crime. Califor- 
nia needs a Governor who shares our phi- 
losophy about crime. And our philosophy, 
relatively simple: Prison sentences should 
be at least as tough as the criminals we 
convict. 

At the Federal level, I relied on Pete’s 
help to pass a major part of our anticrime 
package. More money has been provided 
for prison space and more Federal law en- 
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forcement officers. But Congress has left 
too much work undone. We need action on 
the rest of our proposals to fight violent 
crime—by toughening Federal sentences 
for those who use a firearm in the commis- 
sion of a felony. And if the kingpins who 
deal drugs are dealing death, then let’s 
judge them for what they are—murderers. 
It’s time we took the shackles off the police- 
men, the courts, and the law. I am con- 
vinced we must be tougher on these drug 
criminals. 

And a Governor has to be as tough as the 
times. But the challenges of the future will 
also require vision and compassion if we’re 
to protect a fragile coastal ecology or edu- 
cate a new generation of children. 

From the urban canyons of Los Angeles 
to the Yosemite beloved by Ansel Adams, 
Californians were among the first to stand 
up for the environment, and Pete Wilson 
was among the first environmentalists to 
hold office. He’s added thousands of acres 
to the California wilderness system, saved 
canyons, protected urban recreation sites. 
And he supports our “America the Beauti- 
ful” initiative to plant a billion trees, to 
expand our national parks and wildlife pre- 
serves, and to make this more like the un- 
spoiled green continent our forebears knew. 

Right now Pete is working with me on 
our administration’s proposal to enact our 
clean air bill, the first significant change 
since 1977, one that will clean up the smog 
and curb acid rain and cut back on the air 
toxics that plague California’s air. Cleaner 
cars, cleaner fuels, cleaner factories—that’s 
what we're striving for. And with Pete 
Wilson at the helm, you'll have a Governor 
who works for a cleaner California, just as 
he has in the United States Senate. 

Education is also critical to the future, 
and it’s a critical responsibility, I'd say, an 
increasingly critical responsibility of every 
Governor. Governors across the country are 
disturbed that there are still many Ameri- 
can children—often in the inner city, often 
immigrants—who are denied the American 
dream because of a lack of literacy, a lack of 
job skills. This is unfair, this is unjust, and 
this is unacceptable. And that’s why Pete 
Wilson backs our proposal for a half-billion- 
dollar increase for Head Start to give these 
children a hopeful start in life. I need that 
through the United States Congress. 
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Almost a year has passed since I sent the 
Educational Excellence Act to Congress. It’s 
based on a few basic concepts: To make our 
schools work, we must give parents, teach- 
ers, and children the power to choose. To 
make our system work, States, schools, and 
individuals will need greater flexibility in 
the way in which they can pursue these 
goals. And then we must all be accountable 
for the results. 

Last April I asked Congress to pass these 
measures to reform our educational system. 
And look, thanks to Pete’s help, and that of 
others, education reform has already passed 
the United States Senate. Now it’s time for 
the House to finish its homework and pass 
our education reform now. 


The political future of California and all 
of America rests on yet another issue—an 
issue that affects the voting rights of every 
Republican, every Independent, every 
Democratic voter—an issue of fundamental 
fairness, and I am talking about reappor- 
tionment. Some say reapportionment has 
been a political gold mine for both parties. 
They may be right. The Democrats get the 
gold and we get the shaft. [Laughter] 

Remember, after the 1990 census, almost 
one out of eight Members of Congress will 
represent the State of California. Remem- 
ber that. This is bigger than party politics. 
Gerrymandering violates the spirit of one 
man, one vote. On a summer night in 1981, 
a group of California Democrats sat in a 
restaurant in Sacramento with pencil and 
paper and redesigned your political future. 
Lines were drawn—crazy, twisted lines— 
that cut across communities, towns, and 
even streets without the slightest regard for 
the will of the people. Since those district 
lines went into effect, there have been 135 
general elections for California’s congres- 
sional seats, and only once has a seat 
changed party control. And remember, this 
same brand of political manipulation that 
hurts Republicans also hurts every minority 
voter in the State of California. 

So, isn’t it ironic, if a little sad, that in the 
very decade democracy dawned around the 
world a small group sitting around a table 
in a restaurant who called themselves 
Democrats infringed on voting rights in 
America? Still, Republicans do not seek re- 
venge, don’t seek a gerrymander of our 
own. No, with fair lines, we can win on the 


issues, and we can also win on the strength 
of our candidates. 

You know, in the early days of our great 
nation, some Americans stayed in the cities 
of the East and built great industries; and 
they have every right to be proud. And 
some Americans came halfway across the 
continent and farmed our rich and fertile 
plains; and they, too, have every right to be 
proud. But then there were those who 
pressed ever forward until they reached the 
sea. Gumption, gold, and glory took them 
all the way to the shore of the shining Pacif- 
ic. We call these people Californians. Some 
found gold. Most didn’t. But all Californians 
found something precious: the future. So, 
today’s State of California is tomorrow’s 
state of the Union. And there’s no one 
better to lead California into that exciting 
future than Pete Wilson. 

It’s been said that “if you would test a 
man, first give him power.” For 23 years, 
Pete Wilson has been tested. He’s used 
power not to glorify self, to glorify one 
man, but to make a better life for millions. 
He’s a great Senator today, a sterling exam- 
ple of California’s passion for excellence. 
Tomorrow, the Golden State will be proud 
to call him Governor. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. Thank 
you for having me here once again. Thank 
you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:48 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom at the St. Francis 
Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to Gayle 
A. Wilson, the wife of Senator Pete Wilson; 
Frank Fisco, California Republican Party 
chairman; and William Walsh, former 
coach of the San Francisco 49ers football 
team. A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of these remarks. 


Memorandum on Narcotics Control 
Certification 


February 28, 1990 


Presidential Determination No. 90-12 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Certifications for Major Narcotics 
Source and Transit Countries 
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By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by Section 481(hX2\A\i) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended by the 
Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 (P.L. 99-570), 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988 (P.L. 100- 
690), and the International Narcotics Con- 
trol Act of 1989 (P.L. 101-231), 22 U.S.C. 
2291(h\2XA\i), I hereby determine and cer- 
tify that the following major narcotics pro- 
ducing and/or major narcotics transit coun- 
tries/area have cooperated fully with the 
United States, or taken adequate steps on 
their own, to control narcotics production, 
trafficking and money laundering: 


The Bahamas, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Hong Kong, 
India, Jamaica, Laos, Malaysia, 
Mexico, Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru and Thai- 
land. 


By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by Section 481(h\2\A\ii) of the Act, I 
hereby determine that it is in the vital na- 
tional interests of the United States to certi- 
fy the following country: 


Lebanon. 


Information for this country as required 
under Section 481(hX2\B) of the Act is en- 
closed. 

I have determined that the following 
major producing and/or major transit coun- 
tries do not meet the standards set forth in 
Section 481(h)(2\A): 


Afghanistan, Burma, Iran and Syria. 


In making these determinations, I have 
considered the factors set forth in Section 
481(h\3) of the Act, based on the informa- 
tion contained in the International Narcot- 
ics Control Strategy Report of 1990. 

You are hereby authorized and directed 
to report this determination to the Con- 
gress immediately, and simultaneously to 
transmit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate the report 
required by section 48l(e) of the Act for 
1990. This memorandum shall be published 
in the Federal Register. 

George Bush 


Note: The memorandum was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on March 
E. 
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Proclamation 6103—Narcotics Control 
Certification for Panama 


February 28, 1990 


MODIFYING THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
GENERALIZED SYSTEM OF PREFERENCES 
AND THE CARIBBEAN BASIN ECONOMIC RE- 
COVERY ACT 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. In Proclamation 5779 of March 23, 
1988 (53 FR 9850), the President deter- 
mined that, under section 802(b) of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (the Act) (19 U.S.C. 
2492(b)), as amended by the Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-570, 100 
Stat. 3207), Panama had not during the pre- 
vious year cooperated fully with the United 
States, and had not taken adequate steps on 
its own, in preventing narcotic and psycho- 
tropic drugs and other controlled sub- 
stances produced or processed, in whole or 
in part, in Panama or transported through 
Panama, from being sold illegally within the 
jurisdiction of Panama to United States 
Government personnel or their dependents 
or from being transported, directly or indi- 
rectly, into the United States, and in pre- 
venting and punishing the laundering in 
that country of drug-related profits or drug- 
related monies. Pursuant to section 802(a) 
of the Act (19 U.S.C. 2492(a)), the President 
decided to deny until further notice the 
preferential tariff treatment under the Gen- 
eralized System of Preferences (GSP) and 
the Caribbean Basin Economy Recovery 
Act (CBERA) previously afforded to articles 
that were eligible for such treatment and 
that were imported from Panama. 


2. I have determined, pursuant to section 
802(b\X1) of the Act, that the Government 
of Panama is taking adequate steps to pre- 
vent such drugs and other controlled sub- 
stances from being sold illegally within its 
own jurisdiction to United States Govern- 
ment personnel or their dependents or 
from being transported, directly or indirect- 
ly, into the United States, and to prevent 
and punish the laundering in that country 
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of drug-related profits or drug-related 
monies. Pursuant to section 802(b\1\A) of 
the Act, I have certified this determination 
to the Congress after considering the fac- 
tors enumerated in section 802(b\2) of the 
Act. 


3. Under section 103 of the Urgent Assist- 
ance for Democracy in Panama Act of 1990 
(Public Law 101-243), the conditions speci- 
fied in section 802(b\4\B) of the Act are 
deemed to be satisfied with respect to the 
denial to articles imported from Panama of 
preferential treatment under the GSP and 
CBERA pursuant to Proclamation 5779 of 
March 23, 1988. 


4. Accordingly, under the terms of sec- 
tions 802(b\1\A) and 802(bX4\B) of the 
Act, I have decided to restore the preferen- 
tial tariff treatment under the GSP and the 
CBERA to articles that are currently eligi- 
ble for such treatment and that are import- 
ed from Panama. 


5. Section 604 of the Act (19 U.S.C. 2483) 
confers authority upon the President to 
embody in the Harmonized Tariff Schedule 
of the United States (HTS) the relevant pro- 
visions of that Act, of other acts affecting 
import treatment, and of actions taken 
thereunder. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States of America, including but not limited 
to sections 604 and 802 of the Act, and 
section 103 of the Urgent Assistance for De- 
mocracy in Panama Act of 1990, do pro- 
claim that: 


(1) General note 3(c\iiXA) to the HTS is 
modified by inserting “Panama” in alpha- 
betical sequence in the enumeration of in- 
dependent countries eligible for benefits 
under the GSP. 


(2) General note 3(cXv\A) to the HTS is 
modified by inserting “Panama” in alpha- 
betical sequence in the enumeration of des- 
ignated beneficiary countries whose prod- 
ucts are eligible for preferential treatment 
under the CBERA. 


(3) This proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to articles both: (a) imported 
on or after January 1, 1976, and (b) entered, 


or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion, on or after the 15th day following the 
date of publication of this proclamation in 
the Federal Register. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of Febru- 
ary, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and ninety, and the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:29 p.m., March 1, 1990] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 1. 


Remarks on the Clean Air Bill 
Compromise and an Exchange With 
Reporters in Los Angeles, California 


March 1, 1990 


The President. Let me just say I wanted 
to make one comment, and then we’re 
going about our business here. A compro- 
mise has been worked out in a bipartisan 
fashion on a clean air bill, and I’m grateful 
to the Senators who participated in this 
compromise. It is the best in bipartisanship. 


I’m also grateful to those in the adminis- 
tration—the EPA [Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency], our Chief of Staff [John H. 
Sununu], Roger Porter [Assistant to the 
President for Economic and Domestic 
Policy|—who worked with the leadership 
and rank-and-file Senators to hammer out 
this compromise. And now I would encour- 
age the Senate, this hard work having re- 
sulted in a good clean air bill, to move for- 
ward promptly; and then let’s get it over to 
the House and do something to clean up 
the air in this country. It’s a very big for- 
ward step; and I am very proud of the 
team, in the Congress and in the adminis- 
tration, that achieved these results. It took a 
lot of hard work, a lot of compromise. 
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Administration’s Environmental Policies 


Q. Mr. President, even as this compro- 
mise was reached today, as you’re no doubt 
aware, many in the environmental commu- 
nity are questioning your commitment as 
an environmentalist because of the continu- 
ing reports of infighting between your 
Chief of Staff and your EPA Administrator 
[William K. Reilly] over watering down 
such things as global warming and this com- 
promised legislation. What do you say to 
that? 

The President. 1 say they’re crazy. I say 
they’re wrong. You can’t play to the ex- 
tremes. I say take a look at this compromise 
in this landmark clean air legislation. It has 
been agreed to by the Democratic leaders, 
the Republican leaders, and a lot of the 
rank-and-file Senators in the Senate; and 
that lays to rest any such ridiculous allega- 
tions. Our EPA chief is doing a great job. 
My Chief of Staff is doing a great job. This 
always trying to get on the inside baseball 
stuff—the American people are not interest- 
ed in that. What they’re interested in is 
cleaning up the air. And now we’ve made a 
good breakthrough on that. So, that’s what 
I'd say to them. 

And look, I’ve learned something. You’re 
never going to keep the extremes happy. 
I'm not going to shut down this country. 
But I am going to help clean up the air, and 
that’s exactly what this compromise results 
in. 

Now, I’ve got to run because we're off for 
a very—one final question. 


U.S. Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. There are all kinds of reports that 
there’s some kind of a breakthrough and 
that you have been involved in direct, indi- 
rect, secret talks over the hostages. Can you 
enlighten us? 

The President. Well, I don’t spend a day 
that I don’t think about the hostages, but 
there are no secret talks going on. And I 
have read some of the most ridiculous sto- 
ries, printed with anonymous sources, fail- 
ing to do anything other than repeat 
rumors. I hope the hostages will be re- 
leased. And if I see an opportunity to talk in 
private or in public about this to get them 
released, I'll do it. But I can tell you, Lesley 
[Lesley Stahl, CBS News], that it’s not—I 
saw a report the other day printed—I hope 
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it wasn’t on the air—about talking to the 
French President [Francois Mitterrand] 
about something of this nature. There 
never was such a conversation. I said so. I 
believe we shot it down, and then today I 
see it comes up again. There’s something 
going on that’s crazy. But there are no talks 
going on. 

I saw ones in Geneva. I saw that there 
were talks in Geneva. And so, I immediate- 
ly got a hold of our top people, Brent Scow- 
croft [Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs], and said, Look, work 
through the system. Are there any talks? 
Have there been any, direct, indirect, in 
Geneva? And he said no. 

Now, let me tell you something. If I 
thought a talk in Geneva would result in 
letting people go free, I would undertake 
the talk. And if I thought the way to con- 
duct that talk was to do it quietly, I would 
do it in that manner. If I thought the best 
way to get the hostages out were to public- 
ly have talks in Geneva, I would do that. 
But there aren’t any, and I’m glad to have 
this opportunity to be as definitive as possi- 
ble. 

Q. How come you wanted to ask Scow- 
croft? 

The President. Because he’s the one that 
works through the system. He’s the one 
that calls the State Department. He’s the 
one that does the President’s bidding when 
it comes to national security matters. 

Q. Are there talks underway now be- 
tween the U.S. and the Syrians on the hos- 
tage issue? 

The President. No talks. I’ve told you 
there are no talks underway that I know 
about. 

Q. Is there any movement at all? 

The President. 1 hope so. I sure hope so. 
I'd love to see them release these hostages. 
And I will do everything I can, privately, 
openly—whatever it takes—to get them out 
of there without trading for hostages. We’re 
not in the negotiating process. But Iran 
knows from the very first day I’ve been 
President that good will will beget good 
will, and good will means releasing kid- 
naped prisoners. And so, that’s where it 
stands. 
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Meeting With Japanese Prime Minister 
Kaifu 

Q. Are you going to get something with 
Kaifu tomorrow, Mr. President? 

The President. I’m looking forward to vis- 
iting with the Prime Minister in a very im- 
portant relationship. I look forward to it. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Mr. President, are you worried that 
the contras are not going to lay down their 
arms? 

The President. No, I’m not worried. They 
will. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:40 a.m. at 
the Century Plaza Hotel, prior to his depar- 
ture for the North Los Angeles County Cor- 
rectional Facility. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the North Los Angeles County 


Correctional Facility in Santa Monica, 
California 


March 1, 1990 


Thank you all very much, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Thank you, Sheriff Block. Thank 
you all for that warm welcome back. And, 
Sherm, let me just say once again, the re- 
spect that I feel in my heart for you and 
others that are serving with you in this im- 
portant work. I understand your daughter, 
Barbara, is here—Sergeant Persten, I be- 
lieve, of the sheriffs department. If it’s not 
inappropriate, I’d like to see her as long as 
I’m talking about her. There she is, right 
there—sorry to embarrass you. And, of 
course, to all the members of the sheriff's 
department, and to Mike Antonovich—and 
old friend, Pete Schabarum—and all the su- 
pervisors, delighted to be here. Sybil Brand 
was introduced to me as our Points of Light 
lady. And I know that all interested in law 
enforcement are grateful for all she’s done. 

And now, I’m going to offend others by 
being exclusive, except I want to single out 
my friend, the Congressman, Elton Gal- 
legly, from this area, doing a superb job in 
Washington. I wish we had more like him 


when it comes to support for law enforce- 
ment. And to all the other members of the 
Los Angeles law enforcement community 
that are here today, it is my view that all 
too often, you are the unsung heroes on the 
war on crime, of our assault on drugs. And, 
yes, it is my honor to visit you here today. 
I’ve visited, as President, many education 
programs, rehabilitation programs, Head 
Start programs designed to, through educa- 
tion, help kids from the very beginning. 
And now, I’ve just completed the tour of 
Super Max, the 900-block maximum securi- 
ty prison. And I'll tell you, it does concen- 
trate the mind. 

It was a short tour, very short, but I won’t 
ever forget it. It was long enough to bring 
anyone face to face with the reality of what 
institutions like this represent. Jails and 
prison do testify to something in the nature 
of man that most people put aside, prefer 
not to think about: the capacity for vio- 
lence, the power of corruption, the ability 
to turn our back on what’s right and do 
wrong. But they are also the ultimate proof 
of the community’s determination to pro- 
tect itself and serve justice. One of this na- 
tion’s Founding Fathers said, “If men were 
angels, no government would be _ neces- 
sary.” Well, I’m sure that no one here 
would suggest that men were angels. And 
that’s why there’s government—to write 
the laws we live by—and correctional facili- 
ties like this one for the people who break 
them. 

When this ceremony is over, it will be 
time for many of you to go back to business. 
Go after the people who turn our cities into 
battlegrounds and our kids into drug users. 
Help our communities fight back. 

This facility was built to meet the needs 
of L.A. County. Every penny, every penny 
produced by State and local funding. And 
that’s a sign that your vibrant community, 
the Los Angeles community, the Los Ange- 
les taxpayer, knows that in the fight against 
crime and drugs, tough talk is simply not 
enough. And if you’re going to be tough on 
crime you’ve got to be tough on the crimi- 
nals. Talk to any law enforcement officer 
and they'll tell you what that means: No 
more revolving door. No more criminals out 
on the street because there isn’t enough 
cell space to hold them. 
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And I’m here to tell you, citizens and law 
enforcement officials of Los Angeles 
County, that the Federal Government is 
doing its part to combat crime. Right now. 
We're making a new effort in this area. 
That means more Federal prisons. This year 
alone, over $1.5 billion will be devoted to 
prison construction to build over 24,000 
new beds. And that’s just this year. I’ve 
urged Congress to add another $374 million 
for more Federal cell space in 1991. 

Fighting to win against crime and drugs 
means tougher laws. I’ve called on Congress 
to pass a tough, no-nonsense anticrime 
package. I’ll tell you something. I feel deep 
in my heart that I owe that to each and 
every law enforcement officer that’s here 
today and those that are serving all across 
this country. And so, today, though, let me 
call on you: Keep working with us and with 
all the elected officials at every level of gov- 
ernment so that every American citizen can 
have faith that the law is on their side, not 
the criminal’s. And that does mean tougher 
State and Federal laws, stiffer penalties for 
crime and violence—more for crimes of vio- 
lence, and more certainty in sentencing; an 
end to easy parole; no deals for criminals 
carrying a gun; and for anyone who mur- 
ders an officer of the law, justice means 
nothing less than the death penalty. 

I know every law enforcement officer 
here today wants only one thing: the 
chance to do his duty, uphold the law. And 
for that, you deserve our thanks. Now, I 
know there have been difficulties. I’ve read 
the papers and I’ve seen the stories this 
past week about the indictments here. 
Don’t let it get you down. Yours is the larg- 
est sheriffs department in the world: 
11,000 people fighting the good fight. Keep 
your heads high. If some bad apple turns 
up, if an officer abuses your trust or ours by 
doing wrong, we must be that much more 
dedicated to supporting the countless offi- 
cers, the millions across this country who 
honor the law by doing what is right. 

You are, as I said a few minutes ago, soci- 
ety’s unsung heroes. And I thank you for 
your service not just to your community but 
to our country. And I’ve got to tell you, as I 
walked through that facility with Sheriff 
Block just now and met some of the young 
officers in there who are doing this kind of 
work, I’m saying to myself: This isn’t the 
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easy way. There would be other ways that 
they could find to make a living that might 
be more easy. But it is the dedicated way. It 
is a way that really upholds the best in 
America’s tradition of service. 

Let me close by paraphrasing William 
Blake: “Prisons are the concrete of justice.” 
Prisons are very much about the real world. 
There’s a tendency, particularly among 
people of great sensitivity, to think about 
justice in airy and abstract terms: the idea, 
for example, that in spite of crime, all 
people are basically good. But it is unwise 
to think in the abstract when it comes to 
crime. Most people are good. But some, 
let’s face it, are not. And today, I’ve visited 
perhaps the most modern facility in the 
country. And to think, I would say to my 
fellow Americans, to think concretely about 
crime, you should visit a facility, a prison 
facility. 

I salute you for your work. I appreciate 
the opportunity to have made this visit. I 
am grateful to all of you for this warm wel- 
come. And now, Sheriff Block, with your 
permission, sir, I'll cut the ribbon, and offi- 
cially open the North County Correctional 
Facility. God bless each and every one of 
you. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:09 a.m. at 
the facility. In his remarks, he referred to 
Los Angeles County Sheriff Sherman Block, 
County Supervisors Michael D. Antonovich 
and Peter F. Schabarum, and Institutional 
Inspection Commissioner Sybil Brand. A 
tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. Following his 
remarks, the President attended the Repub- 
lican Governors Association’s luncheon in 
Los Angeles. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Transmitting a 
Report on International Agreements 


March 1, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


Pursuant to subsection (b) of the Case- 
Zablocki Act (Public Law 95-426; 1 U.S.C. 
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section 112b(b)), I transmit herewith a 

report prepared by the Department of 

State concerning international agreements. 
Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Clean Air Bill 


March 1, 1990 


The President is pleased that agreement 
has been reached between the administra- 
tion, the Senate leadership, the Senate En- 
vironment and Public Works Committee, 
and a bipartisan group of other Senators on 
the major elements of legislation in the 
Senate on the Clean Air Act. The President 
is particularly gratified that this agreement 
is consistent with the legislation he submit- 
ted to Congress and is within the param- 
eters and guidelines the administration felt 
were necessary for an environmentally 
sound, effective Clean Air Act. The agree- 
ment covers provisions relating to acid rain, 
air toxics, alternative fuels, and ozone at- 
tainment for stationary and mobile sources. 
All parties to the agreement are committed 
to its passage in the Senate. 

The administration has participated for 
the past month in bipartisan discussions on 
the Clean Air Act at the request of the 
majority and minority leaders of the Senate. 
The administration team included repre- 
sentatives from the White House, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, the Office of 
Management and Budget, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and the Departments 
of Energy and the Interior. 

The provisions in this agreement are en- 
vironmentally aggressive and will achieve 
significant and permanent reductions in 
pollutants that cause acid rain, will ensure 
annual improvements to bring our nation’s 
cities into compliance with standards relat- 
ing to urban smog and carbon monoxide, 
and will greatly reduce the risk to the pub- 
lic’s health from toxic emissions. 


This agreement is environmentally sound 
and strong. It is also designed to effectively 
achieve these reductions in an economically 
efficient and innovative way. It will for the 
first time establish a market-based system of 
incentives for reducing the pollutants that 
cause acid rain. It provides for the use of 
state-of-the-art technology to control toxic 
emissions. It includes strong incentives for 
the development and adoption of clean-coal 
technologies. It will establish a framework 
for encouraging the use of cleaner fuels to 
reduce pollution from automobiles. 

By incorporating flexibility and innova- 
tion in its approach to achieving pollution 
reductions, it will allow environmental and 
health standards to be met in a way that 
creates maximum choice for both States and 
regulated industries and places fewer bur- 
dens on consumers. It will thus improve the 
Clean Air Act in a way that promotes both 
a healthy environment and a sound econo- 
my. 


Exchange With Reporters in Los 
Angeles, California 


March 1, 1990 


U.S. Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. Reagan, there are reports out of 
Geneva that some secret talks are under- 
way to help the release of the hostages in 
Lebanon. What kind of advice or words of 
caution do you have for President Bush? 

President Reagan. Well, the way most 
leaks turn out, the caution, I think, would 
be: Wait until somebody could prove it. 


Nicaragua 


Q. President Reagan, since the contras 
were pretty much a creation of your admin- 
istration, is it time now for them to lay 
down their arms? 

President Reagan. Don’t you think it 
might be time enough for us to wait and 
make sure that there is a civilian govern- 
ment in place in Nicaragua, because the 
Sandinistas had their arms and their weap- 
ons long before any Nicaraguan citizens 
picked up guns and became the contras? 
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Q. Do you think they should wait, then, 
until Mrs. Chamorro is inaugurated April 
25thP 

President -Reagan. Well, I don’t know 
whether to wait that long or not, but things 
could take place foreshadowing what the 
situation is going to be earlier than that. 

Q. Do you share that concern, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

President Bush. I've expressed myself on 
this, and at this photo op I’ve elected not to 
take any questions. So, we have a slight 
differences in policy. 

President Reagan. Oh, | was just sitting 
there. And, yes, he’s doing exactly what is 
right for him. I just have a little more free- 
dom. 

President Bush. That’s right. Exactly. 


Meeting with Japanese Prime Minister 
Kaifu 

Q. President Bush, can you comment on 
what you hope to accomplish with the 
Prime Minister tomorrow? 

President Bush. It’s going to be interest- 
ing to meet with Prime Minister Kaifu 
coming because he’s just solidified his posi- 
tion in the party and he’s been reanointed. 
And we've got to convince him that we’ve 
got to move forward with some of the 
tough problems, as you know. 

President Reagan. Have you met him 
before? 

President Bush. Yes, sir. ’ve been there a 
couple of times. 

President Reagan. 1 met him in Japan, 
too. 

President Bush. Yes, impressive. I’m im- 
pressed with him. He’s a very good man— 
good man. 

Reel them in there, gang. 


President Reagan’s Health 


Q. How are you feeling, Mr. President? 

President Reagan. Just fine. 

Q. You look very good, sir. 

President Reagan. Well, thank you. I’m 
back riding horses now and then. 

Q. Are you? 

President Reagan. Yes. 

Q. You’ve got to get back on them, right? 
Once they throw you, get back on them. 
Right? 

President Reagan. Yes. And as I’ve told 
some of you, the old cavalry saying: There’s 
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nothing so good for the inside of a man as 
the outside of a horse. [Laughter] 


Upland Earthquake 


Q. Did you feel the earthquake? 

President Reagan. No, | was traveling. 
Nancy did. She was on the phone. She hung 
up. [Laughter] 


Note: A tape was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of the exchange, which 
occurred in the afternoon at President Rea- 
gan’s office in the Fox Plaza. 


Remarks at the California Chamber of 
Commerce Centennial Dinner in 
Los Angeles 


March 1, 1990 


Thank you, Governor Deukmejian for 
those kind words. It’s great to be back in 
California and to be invited to such a won- 
derful party. I got to L.A. yesterday, and 
they told me I’d be appearing before the 
movers and shakers. [Laughter] I thought 
they were talking about people, not houses. 
But nevertheless—{/aughter|—Steve, I want 
to congratulate you as the dinner chairman. 
And to Chairman Stanley Wainer, thank 
you, sir, for inviting me here tonight. 

You know, when we landed at the air- 
port, I was deeply touched to see a red 
carpet rolled out, 2l-gun salute, balloons, 
confetti—truly moving. And then I looked 
around and realized it was the L.A. Colise- 
um Commission welcoming Al Davis back 
from Oakland. [Laughter] 

Some of you all were up in San Francisco, 
some of the members of the Chamber, and 
last night we had some demonstrators 
there. And on the way over here, I did 
encounter a few demonstrators. One pro- 
tester from UCLA was shouting, “U.S. out 
of Panama! U.S. out of El Salvador! USC out 
of Los Angeles!” [Laughter] 

But something that really impresses me 
about California is the west coast’s will to 
survive, even triumph, in adversity. New 
ways to cope spring up, no matter what 
kind of disaster strikes. Somebody told me 
there’s even a new support group in Malibu 
called Parents Without Perrier. [Laughter] 
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What brings me here tonight, though, is 
the same appeal that brought so many to 
California a century ago: a sense that some- 
thing powerful is happening here in this 
State. Your heritage was borne by those 
with the imagination and courage to press 
westward. After the century of shared 
progress that you celebrate tonight—from 
sailing ships to silicon chips—you’re still the 
State that sets the pace, breaks the barriers, 
and defines the future. 

The gold rush never really ended in Cali- 
fornia; it just took on new and _ truer 
colors—from the green abundance of agri- 
culture to the black gold in the earth, the 
silver screen, the wealth of the blue Pacific. 
The list of California’s first-place rankings 
reads like the What’s What of American 
Business. Number one in aerospace; con- 
struction; exports; in business owned by 
women, by black and Hispanic Americans; 
in numbers of college graduates, scientists, 
engineers, Nobel laureates, patents, and 
Ph.D.’s—California leads America. And 
America leads the world. 

But California in business isn’t just first- 
class: it’s world-class—home to over 40 For- 
tune 500 firms, a dynamic job-creating 
small business sector, and a gross State 
product that the Duke referred to—my 
friend George Deukmejian—that outside of 
America ranks among the top five nations. 

So, if California is the rock-solid edifice of 
America’s economic strength, the California 
Chamber should be a room with a view, 
with a vision for the future, where decisions 
are made and actions taken that will lead 
the rest of the country in the coming centu- 
ry. You understand that California’s eco- 
nomic prospects are strong, thanks to your 
natural resources and your geographic posi- 
tion on the Pacific rim. Let me add, it’s 
fitting that I'll be meeting in California to- 
morrow and for the weekend with Prime 
Minister Kaifu of Japan. We have very im- 
portant business to do with Japan, and these 
will be important meetings; I think they’re 
fitting that they be held in California. 

But what will truly lead California to suc- 
cess in the new century is her people and 
the way they do business. As our economy 
continues to grow and labor markets eontin- 
ue to tighten up, businesses like yours will 
need to turn to sources of talent once left 
untapped: youth at risk, who need to see 


the connection between school and work; 
the underskilled, who need training; older 
and more experienced workers, who need 
new skills; the disabled, who need only a 
chance to prove their abilities; and dual- 
career families, who need flexible, creative 
child-care solutions. 

Flexible workplace policies will allow you 
to find and keep the best talent. And one of 
the most promising of these new business 
frontiers is telecommuting: taking advan- 
tage of new technology to enable your 
people to work at home 1 or 2 days a week. 
Clearly this exciting concept will not apply 
to every business or every kind of employ- 
ee, but consider: A typical 20 minute 
roundtrip commute to work over the course 
of a year adds up to 2 very stressful 40 hour 
weeks lost on the road. But if only 5 per- 
cent of the commuters in L.A. County tele- 
commuted 1 day each week, they’d save 
205 million miles of travel each year and 
keep 47,000 tons of pollutants from enter- 
ing the atmosphere. So, telecommuting 
means saving energy, improving air quality, 
and quality of life—not a bad deal. 

This administration is profoundly commit- 
ted to protecting the environment that we 
all share. That’s why I’m pleased to say that 
today we’ve reached an agreement with a 
bipartisan group of leaders in the United 
States Senate for environmentally aggres- 
sive and still economically sound revisions 
to the Clean Air Act. It’s a new approach to 
clean air that will permanently reduce 
emissions that cause acid rain; greatly 
reduce the threat from air toxins; and bring 
clean, healthy air to every city in America, 
including this important city, Los Angeles. 

I know that many of your companies, 
many represented right here tonight, are 
involved in forward-looking stewardship ef- 
forts for our precious environment. That’s a 
measure of the enlightened management 
here in California. Along with looking 
inward for better ways to run your oper- 
ations, you’re also looking outward as active 
partners in your communities. And we all 
know that some of your communities will 
demand long-term—the problems—long- 
term, consistent, collective effort, work in- 
volving worthy sacrifice, but with profound, 
long-term results. 
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To make sure our educational system 
gives our kids the skills they need to thrive 
in the future, new partnerships between 
schools and, yes, businesses need to be ex- 
panded. Projects to improve schools, like 
the California Compact, show great promise 
and deserve all the help you possibly can 
give them. In fact, I understand there are 
already over 3,000 educational partnerships 
here in California, from multimillion dollar 
projects for sweeping reform to Adopt-a- 
School programs to low-cost volunteer ef- 
forts. Our schools need your time and tal- 
ents, and if you’re already involved, keep at 
it, and if you’re not, this is your decade to 
do it. 

And where the most troubling challenge 
to our communities is concerned, the en- 
slavement of illegal drugs, your members 
can help us turn the tables against the deal- 
ers, turn them forever. So-called casual 


users and their money keep these mer- 
chants of death in business. So, anyone who 
still considers drugs a victimless diversion 
needs to hear this: You shame yourselves 
and you shame your great country. And 


America now condemns what has too long 
been condoned. The country has had 
enough. And I believe we can and will win 
this battle against drugs. Many of you and 
your businesses already do preemployment 
drug screening. Let me encourage all of 
you: We need to make it very clear to 
every American that if you do drugs you 
don’t get hired. 

Those of you who are involved with the 
nationwide Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America are getting far-reaching results. 
But let me also encourage you to get in- 
volved with local efforts, at street level. On 
every block, in every town, in every city in 
America, there should be a home or a busi- 
ness willing to serve as a safe house for kids, 
where they can go for help; for information 
about drugs; for refuge from dealers; or just 
for the comfort of somebody who cares, of a 
caring, listening heart. 

As I think of my job, I often think an 
important priority: Our kids need our help. 
And that will mean a lot to your communi- 
ties. But there’s one thing more that we 
should consider for the sake of the world 
community. We've all watched with 
wonder and delight the transformations 
that took place in Eastern Europe during 
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the Revolution of 1989. We greet the tri- 
umph of democracy like a miraculous dawn 
that might somehow cast the whole world 
in its light at once. But it is not ordained 
and will not be the work of miracles. It 
must be the work of the newly liberated 
peoples themselves, and it must be Ameri- 
ca’s work. 

Forty years ago a world wounded, rent 
asunder by war, was built with America’s 
leadership. In this decade, nations impover- 
ished by ideology and ravaged by dictator- 
ship—in Eastern Europe, in Latin Amer- 
ica—are also ready to be reborn and rebuilt 
with the tools of free enterprise, the 
wisdom of free markets, and the skills of 
American business. As the political dust set- 
tles, the real struggle now begins. The cry 
for democracy, the redemption of the indi- 
vidual voice is only the first step. As I said 
in my State of the Union Address, democra- 
cy is a cornerstone of free societies that 
must be joined with competition, opportu- 
nity, private investment, stewardship, and 
of course, leadership. 

Now is the time for our country, for 
America, to provide that leadership, to do 
her quiet but crucial work to help lay the 
cornerstones of free societies and to widen 
the circle of freedom. We can rely on what 
we know. We know that prosperity pre- 
serves peace, that the troubled waters of 
political turmoil are calmed by economic 
growth, and that our economic influence 
can be a force for great good. 

We are using that influence at the inter- 
national level, marshaling assistance for na- 
tions making a courageous break from their 
totalitarian past. We’re providing direct U.S. 
aid. And we’re working with the Congress 
and with other nations to do more for these 
exciting fledgling democracies. But Ameri- 
ca’s leadership in the world does not 
depend solely on government initiatives. 
Our influence is profound because our pri- 
vate sector has shown the leadership, and 
we need your engagement again today. 

Every business and community organiza- 
tion, here in California and across the coun- 
try—business leagues, Rotaries, clubs of 
every’ kind—all can find ways to help the 
people of Eastern Europe and Central 
America as they make this transition to 
market economies. In this, your national 





chamber is on the right track. Consider do- 
nating some time and expertise to the 
emerging businesses that are now strug- 
gling in Eastern Europe. Work with our im- 
portant friends and neighbors to the south, 
in Panama and now in Nicaragua, as the 
transfer of power takes place. Whatever 
your specialty—strategic planning, market- 
ing, inventory, line operations—it is needed 
now. Find a sister city or a business that 
would benefit from what you know of free 
enterprise and free markets and put your 
talents to work. Today there is an unprece- 
dented opportunity, certainly an urgent 
need, for American business leaders to lead 
the world toward free enterprise. 

You know, back in 1890, there were a lot 
of newspaper articles suggesting that Cali- 
fornia was in decline or, as one observer 
put it, “in a state of decadence.” The critics 
claimed that industry and agriculture were 
struggling. And it looked like the gold had 
all been rushed. You know what happened. 
You know the history. California became a 
world-class economic superpower. Today 
you are called upon and privileged as few 
have been before to bring the world new 
and unprecedented prosperity. 

Show the world that commerce has con- 
science, that prosperity has a purpose, and 
that any definition of a successful life really 
must include serving others. In your own 
businesses, in your communities, and in the 
community of nations, gather strength and 
use it to help people. 

I am privileged to be President of the 
United States at this terribly exciting time 
in not only our history but in the history of 
freedom and democracy around the world. 
Let me just say I feel that all of you in this 
room have an important part to play in this 
new decade in helping solidify the freedom 
that people have struggled for, the democ- 
racies that they revere, and the future they 
deserve. 

Let me wish this chamber a very happy 
100th birthday. Thank you for inviting me. 
God bless you, and God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you very, very 
much. Nice to be with you. Sorry to eat and 
run like this, but I’m still on Eastern Time. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:50 p.m. in 
the Los Angeles Ballroom at the Century 
Plaza Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
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Steven Mersamer, dinner chairman; Stanley 
Wainer, chairman of the board of the 
chamber; and Al Davis, owner of the Los 
Angeles Raiders football team, who is con- 
sidering moving the team to another city. A 
tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





The President extends his appreciation to 
the follo:ving: 


February 24 


George Simmons, of Provo, UT. Mr. Simmons, 
78, has spent the last 6 years as a volunteer 
instructor of a woodworking class at Mt. View 
High School in Orem. He spends 4 hours per 
day, 5 days a week, sharing his experiences and 
talents as a woodworker, assisting students in 
creating pieces which have won State awards. 
In addition, he has instructed over 4,000 
people in the art of blacksmithing, in hopes of 
continuing the existence of the nearly extinct 
trade. Aside from teaching, Mr. Simmons vol- 
untarily drew plans for a health clinic at the 
senior citizen center in his community. 


February 26 


Save the Bay, of Providence, RI. This environ- 
mental advocacy organization is dedicated to 
the cleanup and protection of the Narragansett 
Bay. Save the Bay is composed of 22 paid em- 
ployees and relies heavily on its corps of 700 
volunteers. Volunteers help with managerial 
tasks, conduct pollution research, and educate 
members of the community about the dangers 
of pollution. In 1989 there was a massive oil 
spill in the Narragansett Bay. The Coast Guard 
and Rhode Island Department of Environmen- 
tal Management received hundreds of phone 
calls from concerned residents who wanted to 
help. Save the Bay was asked if it would take 
these calls and mobilize and coordinate volun- 
teers. Over 1,200 volunteers worked on the 
spill, and Save the Bay made the effort effec- 
tive. 
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February 27 


Orangeburg School District Five, of Orange- 
burg, SC. Recently, the dropout rate in the 
Orangeburg school district has fallen to less 
than 2 percent. However, in 1984 the dropout 
rate in this school system was 35 percent. This 
concerned many community members, and 
they decided to act. Members of the business 
community began donating supplies. Parents 
began to volunteer in tutoring, storytelling, 
grading papers, and chaperoning. Local civic 
leaders now serve on the School Improvement 
Council. Over 3,000 people volunteer over 
10,000 hours per year. 


February 28 


The Shoulder, of Houston, TX. This nonprofit, 
residential, drug and alcohol abuse rehabilita- 
tion center is dedicated to providing free or 
low cost treatment for needy members of the 
community. Since its creation in 1977, the 
Shoulder has treated over 15,000 men and 
women for chemical dependency. This center 
treats those who have no way to pay for the 
treatment they desperately need. This nonde- 
nominational organization works to heal the 
whole person: mentally, physically, spiritually, 
and emotionally. The Shoulder’s detoxification 
unit concentrates on detoxification, evaluation, 
and referral. Currently, the Shoulder has 68 
patients, all of whom are provided with serv- 
ices and care that they otherwise could not 
afford. 


March 1 


Joseph A.A. Fournier, of Augusta, GA. Mr. 
Fournier, a psychotherapist, realized that the 
Augusta area hospitals were popular medical 
facilities, often attracting patients from out of 
town. He recognized the financial and emo- 
tional strains that burden the families of these 
patients and decided to help. Mr. Fournier mo- 
bilized other concerned members of the com- 
munity and created Comfort House, which ac- 
commodates these families in a home-like at- 
mosphere. Comfort House opened its doors in 
October 1988 and has served 95 guests since 
that time. The effort is supported solely by 
volunteer work and donations. Local churches 
provide for the meals, and donations of blan- 
kets, sheets, and other necessities create com- 
fortable conditions. Social workers from local 
hospitals refer families who need the services 
that Comfort House offers. 


March 2 


Black Hills Regional Ski for Light, of Rapid 
City, SD. Since 1978, over 500 participants 
have enjoyed this volunteer program where, 
for 1 week, participants ski during the day and 
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are entertained at night. The ski program in- 
cludes cross country skiing for the visually im- 
paired, downhill skiing for the physically dis- 
abled, and sledding for paraplegics, quadriple- 
gics, and individuals with severe mental retar- 
dation. Instruction is provided during the 
week, and the activities culminate in racing 
contests and an awards ceremony. This year 
alone, 138 volunteers donated over 10,000 
hours of work to this effort. They organize 
events, provide the ski instruction, recruit par- 
ticipants, and conduct fundraising. Some of the 
volunteers actually design and build the special 
sleds. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





February 26 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Michael J. Boskin, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers; 

—Secretary of Defense Richard B. 
Cheney; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted the 1988 
annual report on the administration of the 
Federal Railroad Safety Act of 1970. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the President’s Intelligence 
Oversight Board: 


James R. Thompson, Jr., of Illinois. He would 
succeed W. Glenn Campbell. Upon his appoint- 
ment he will be designated Chairman. Cur- 
rently, James R. Thompson serves as the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. 


Amos A. Jordan, Jr., of Virginia. He would suc- 
ceed Charles Tyroler II. Currently, Dr. Jordan 





serves as vice chairman of the board of trustees 
and as the Henry Kissinger chair in national 
security policy at the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies in Washington, DC. 


The White House announced that the fol- 
lowing individuals will comprise the Presi- 
dential delegation to Moroccan Throne 
Day, March 3, 1990: 


Delegation Chairman 


Caspar W. Weinberger, former Secretary of De- 
fense, and Jane Weinberger 


Delegates 


Dorothy Bush LeBlond, of Maine 

Betsy H. Heminway, Connecticut State cochair- 
man, Bush/ Quayle ’88 

Jack C. Jansing, chairman of the board, Inde- 
pendent Election Corp. of America 

Shelley Bush Jansing, of New York 


February 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—congressional leaders; 

—Jennifer Carol Price, national poster 
child for asthma and allergy; 

—child-care constituency group; 

—Walter Momper, governing mayor of 
Berlin; 

—Secretary of Agriculture Clayton K. 
Yeutter; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report on mine safety and 
health activities for fiscal year 1988. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
for a term expiring December 17, 1992: 


J. Carter Beese, Jr., of Maryland. He would suc- 
ceed Donley L. Brady. Currently, Mr. Beese 
serves as a partner with Alex Brown and Sons 
in Baltimore, MD. 

Donald Burnham Ensenat, of Louisiana. He 
would succeed Mitchell E. Daniels, Jr. Current- 
ly, Mr. Ensenat serves as managing director of 
Hoffman, Sutterfield, Ensenat and Bankston in 
New Orleans, LA. 
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The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1990 trade policy agenda and 
1989 annual report on the Trade Agree- 
ments Program. 


February 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi of 
South Africa. 

The White House announced that the 
President telephoned Chairman Mikhail 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union to discuss 
developments in Nicaragua and Eastern 
Europe. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Student Loan Marketing Association: 


Harry R. King, of Kentucky. He would succeed 
Edward A. McCabe. Upon appointment he will 
be designated Chairman. Currently, Mr. King 
serves as principal of the Cypress Creek Co. in 
Louisville, KY. 

Stan Huckaby, of Tennessee. He would succeed 
Earl S. Smittcamp. Currently, Mr. Huckaby 
serves as owner and founder of Huckaby and 
Associates in Alexandria, VA. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Regents of the 
Uniformed Services University of the 
Health Sciences: 


Clarence S. Avery, of California, for a term expir- 
ing June 20, 1995. He would succeed Ann S. 
Peterson. Currently, Dr. Avery serves as a staff 
surgeon at Nathaniel C. Holderman Hospital in 
Yountville, CA. 

George Tryon Harding IV, of Ohio, for a term 
expiring May 1, 1995. This is a reappointment. 
Currently, Dr. Harding serves as a clinical pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Ohio State University, 
College of Medicine, in Worthington, OH. 


The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Hamilton and Polk Counties 
in Tennessee as a result of severe storms 
and flooding that began on February 15. He 
directed the Federal Emergency Manage- 
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ment Agency to provide assistance to sup- 
plement State and local recovery efforts. 


March 1 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the Republican Governors’ Association 
luncheon in Los Angeles, CA. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate the following individuals to be 


members of the National Science Board, 


National Science Foundation: 


Peter H. Raven, of Missouri, for a term expiring 
May 10, 1994. He would succeed William A. 
Nierenberg. Currently, Dr. Raven serves as the 
director of the Missouri Botanical Garden and 
Engelmann professor of botany at Washington 
University in St. Louis, MO. 

Benjamin S. Shen, of Pennsylvania, for a term 
expiring May 10, 1994. He would succeed 
Norman C. Rasmussen. Currently, Dr. Shen 
serves as the Reese W. Flower professor of as- 
tronomy and astrophysics at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint Wade F. Horn to be a member of 
the National Commission on Children for a 
term expiring March 31, 1991. He would 
succeed Dodie Truman Borup. Currently, 
Dr. Horn serves as Commissioner and Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau at the Department 
of Health and Human Services in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Mark Victor Rosenker to be a 
member of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. He would succeed 
Freda J. Poundstone. Currently, Mr. Ro- 
senker serves as vice president of the Elec- 
tronic Industry Association in Washington, 
DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Francis B. Schulte to be a member 
of the President’s Education Policy Adviso- 
ry Committee. This is a new position. Cur- 
rently, Most Reverend Schulte is the Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans in New Orleans, LA. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Advisory Council on Histor- 
ic Preservation: 

William J. Althaus, mayor of York, PA, for a 
term of 4 years expiring June 10, 1993. This is 

a reappointment. 

Gov. Michael Newbold Castle, of Delaware, for a 
term of 4 years expiring June 10, 1993. This is 

a reappointment. 
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March 2 

In the morning, the President addressed 
the Academy of Television Arts and Sci- 
ences in Los Angeles, CA. 


In the afternoon, the President participat- 
ed in the Drug Use is Life Abuse antidrug 
rally in Los Angeles. Following the rally, the 
President traveled to Palm Springs. 


In the afternoon, the President participat- 
ed in a welcoming ceremony for Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan. The two 
leaders met throughout the afternoon, and 
in the evening, the President and Mrs. Bush 
hosted a dinner for the Prime Minister at 
the Annenberg residence in Palm Springs. 


The President has selected the following 
individuals as members of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the World Conference on Education 
for All, which will meet in Thailand, March 
5-9: 


Delegation Chairman 


Thomas H. Kean, president, Drew University, 
and former Governor of New Jersey 


Delegates 


John R. Bolton, Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs 


Julie Cooke, Director of Projects for Mrs. Bush 

James E. Duffy, national spokesman, Project Lit- 
eracy, and former president of the American 
Broadcasting Corp. 


Observers 


Christopher T. Cross, Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation for Educational Research and Improve- 
ment 

Bradley Langmaid, Acting Assistant Administra- 
tor for Science and Technology, Agency for 
International Development 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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Advisory Council on Historic Preservation, 
member—175 

African Development Foundation, Board of Di- 
rectors, member—244 

Board for International Broadcasting, Chair- 
man and member—10 

Commerce Department 
Assistant Commissioner 

Trademarks—101 
Assistant Secretary 
ment)}—81 

Commission on Civil Rights, Chairman and 
member—298 

Commission on Presidential Scholars, Chairman 
and member—103 

Defense Department 
Assistant Secretary (Production and Logis- 

tics)—5 
Deputy Under Secretary (Acquisition)—102 
Director of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing—102 

Energy Department 
Assistant Secretary (Fossil Energy)—101 
Office of Civilian Radioactive Waste Manage- 

ment, Director—88 

Environmental Protection Agency, Assistant 
Administrator (Research and  Develop- 
ment)—156 

Federal Reserve System, Board of Governors, 
member—74 

Health and Human _ Services 
Commissioner on Aging—144 

Housing and Urban Development Department, 
Assistant Secretary (Legislation and Congres- 
sional Relations)—299 

Justice Department 
Assistant Attorney General (Civil Rights Divi- 

sion)—123 
Inspector General—129 

Mississippi River Commission, President and 
member—247 

National Council on Disability 
Chairman—11 
Members—11, 21 

National Credit Union Administration Board, 
member—216 

National Railroad Passenger Corp., Board of 
Directors, member—5 

National Science Foundation, Deputy Direc- 
tor—54 

National Transportation Safety Board, Chair- 
man—80 
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Chief of Naval Operations—189 
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members—173 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, Chairman—79 
Railroad Retirement Board, Chairman and 
members—157 
Resolution Trust Corporation, Inspector Gener- 
al—221 
Securities and 
member—34 
Smithsonian Institution, John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, Board of 
Trustees, member—156 
State Department 
Ambassador to Panama—2 
Assistant Secretary (Oceans and International 
Environmental and Scientific Affairs}—277 
Special Cyprus Coordinator, rank of Ambas- 
sador—281 
State Justice Institute, 
member—205 
Student Loan Marketing Association, Board of 
Directors, member—22 
United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, U.S. Repre- 
sentative—219 
Special Political Affairs, U.S. Alternate Repre- 
sentative—219 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Assistant Directors 
Bureau of Strategic Programs—59 
Multilateral Affairs—143 
Nuclear Weapons and Control—88 
U.S. International Development Cooperation 
Agency, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Assistant Administrators—104, 179, 
289 
U.S. Postal Service, governor—281 
Veterans Affairs Department, Chief Benefits 
Director—34 
White House Office 
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tor of the Military Office—39 
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ate Director of Presidential Personnel— 
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